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THATS Yon r 7 aD Pal 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

FFXHE Trade Union Congress this week has been concerned 

with the threat of ‘direct action.” As we write on 
Thursday, the Congress by a small majority hes rejected a 
motion condemning political strikes. 


But up to the present the 
Congress has done nothing that need cause anxiety. 





The 
have shown once more that they 
love indirect manceuvres, and that in “ secret diplomacy ” they 
can rival the oldest of Foreign Offices. The proceedings of the 
Congress are governed to a large extent by tactical considerations. 
This week Mr. Smillie and his clique are trying to capture the 
Congress executive from the moderate party, and the moderates 
are seeking to maintain their hold and to preserve a semblance 
of unity by agreeing to what they regard as pious resolutions, 
which impress the public but remain a dead letter. It is perfectly 
clear that the moderate section is strong even in the Congress, 
which is very imperfectly representative of the trade unions 
owing to the haphazard way in which the delegates are chosen. 
Outside the Congress the moderate s are really in a vast majority. 


inciters of “ direct action ” 


If Mr. Smillie were to succeed _ appointing a new Parlia- 
mentary Committee obedient to his orders, the outcome would 
probably be a further and deeper split in the Labour Party. 
Suppose that Mr. Lloyd George, with his keen eye for changes 
of opinion, were suddenly to defy Mr. Smillie and appeal to the 
electors for their support against the overweening ambition 
of certain Labour leaders. We are quite sure that he would 
again sweep the country, for the public generally is weary of 
evolutionary talk and resents very bitterly the selfishness shown 
by some of the miners. Mr. Smillie would then find that, 
trying to become Dictator, he had knocked the pit-props from 
under him: And none would rejoice more heartily over Mr. 
Smillie’s collapse than most trade unionists, who pay more 
dearly for their food and clothes and coal because of the extrava- 
gant claims of the Miners’ Federation. 


The Trade Union Congress, representing, it is said, 5,265,426 
members of trade unions, met at Glasgow on Monday. The 
President, Mr, Stuart Bunning, who was a postal official, delivered 
an address, statesmanlike in tone and admirably phrased, 
which he dealt very plainly with the question of “ direct action 
or a general strike on political issues. Had the Parliamentary 
Committee encouraged the idea and had the unions voted for 
such a strike, the Government, driven to bay, must bave resisted. 
That meant revolution. ‘ Direct action” therefore ‘ resolved 
itself into a desperate gamble with the lives of men, women and 
children fox the stake.” Mr, Stuart Bunning blamed Ministers 


” 








for making reckless promises, with safeguarding phrases that 
were not noticed and were not meant to be noticed until the 
desired effect had been produced. Increased output, he said, 
was necessary. but could only be obtained by co-operation 
between employers and employed. He warned the trade unions 
that they must preserve their discipline and observe their agree- 
ments. ‘ There is so much to do,” he concluded, “ that there 
is no time to waste in hatred. Hate destroys, and it is our 
function to construct.” 


On Tuesday Mr. Smillie persuaded the Trade Union Congress 
to pass what amounted to a vote of censure on the Parliamentary 
Committee for refusing to call a special Congress last spring to 
consider “direct action” in regard to conscription and the 
Russian campaign. Mr. Smillie made it clear to the Congress 
that approval of his motion did not imply approval of * direct 
action.” He was thus able to secure the support of the “ Triple 
Alliance” of miners, railwaymen, and transport workers—who 
are known to be sharply divided on the merits of political strikes 
—as well as of other trades, and to carry his vote of censure by 
2,586,000 votes to 1,876,000. The size of the minority 
significant. As Mr. Smillie doubtless foresaw, the voting has 
been widely interpreted as a success for the revolutionary faction 
which he leads. But such a conclusion is not justified. Myr. 
Clynes, who opposed the resolution, remarked on the fact that 
no resolution in favour of a political strike had been submitted 
by any trade union. 


was 


It is chavacteristic of the confusion in the minds of trade 
unionists that Mr. Brownlie, the chairman of the executive of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, felt himself constrained on 
Tuesday to defend a letter, recently published, in which he said 
that working men in their own interest should strive for greater 


production. The proposition is, or should be, a truism. ‘The 
more goods we produce, the more there will be to distribute and 
the larger will be each man’s share. This is and must be true 


under any form of government. The Bolsheviks have found 
that it is true through unemployment and starvation, but it 
should not be necessary for educated and civilized British 
workmen to take such a disastrous course of instruction in ele- 
mentary Mr. Brownlie warned the Congress that 
incessant demands for higher wages and shorter hours could not 
be justified unless production was greatly increased. He was 
denounced by one or two ardent speakers, but his statements 
could not be controverted. As Mr. Havelock Wilson said, 
Mr. Brownlie was “on solid earth.” It would be well if the 
theorists who soar above the plain facts of everyday life could 
come down to Mr. Brownlie’s level. 


economics. 


The Trade Union Congress on Wednesday adopted Mr. Smillie’s 
resolution in favour of *‘ compelling ” the Government to adopt 
“the scheme of national ownership and joint control recom- 
mended by the majority’ of the Coal Commission. The vote 


nominally showed 4,478,000 for, and only 77,000 against, the 
resolution. The Parliamentary Committee and the Miners’ 
Federation are to meet the Prime Minister and “ insist” upon 


his doing what he has said that he will not do. After that, a 
special Congress is t2 be held to decide on “the form of action 
to be taken to compel” the Government to reverse its policy, 
These are brave words, but no one knows better than Mr. Smillie 
that card votes at the Trade Union Congress and real votes at a 
General Election are very different things. So long as the 
Government have the great majority of the real votes of trade 
unionists and other citizens, it will not be unduly impressed by 


Mr. Smillie’s paper legions. 


The Austrian Peace Tre eaty was signed St. Germain on 
Wednesday. The extinction of the Hapsburg power was 
formally and fittingly decreed in a room filled with relics of the 


No one will shed a tear fer the faithless dvnasty 


Stone Age. 
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which had worked so much evil to Europe. Unhappily, the fall 
of the Hapsburgs has not undone all their work. For generations 
past they had ruled bysetting one race against another, and the 
racial feuds which they deliberately encouraged have survived 
them. It was anill omen for the peace of South-Eastern Europe 
that neither the Rumanians nor ‘the Sothern Slavs attended 
to sign the Austrian Treaty. Both these nations, so lately freed 
from alien oppression, resent the obligation, which the Allies 
would impose under the Treaty, to accord special rights to racial 
minorities. ‘Though ‘we have the greatest sympathy with 
Rumania and the Southern Slavs, we feel that they will put 
themselves hopelessly in the wrong by trying to stand aloof on 
such grounds. If the minorities, whether Jew or Bulgarian, 
misuse their privileges, the League of Nations will be able to 
modify the terms now laid down. 


Germany, having violated the Peace Treaty by providing in 
her new constitution that Austrian delegates should join the 
Imperial Council, made a poor and quibbling reply to the Allies’ 
remonstrance. The German Government declared that the 
obnoxious clause of the constitution should remain without 
force, and that Austrian delegates should not be admitted to the 
‘Imperial Council until the League of Nations Council sanctioned 
a change in the position of Austria. It is not clear, however, 
that such a declaration on the part of the German Government 
can affect the constitution passed by the German Assembly. 
The Allies are evidently not satisfied on the point and have 
renewed their remonstrance, backed by a threat to occupy more 
territory east of the Rhine. It is strange that the Germans 
should still fail to see that their interests lie in honest dealing. 
The old tactics of prevarication and subterfuge merely revive 
all the old prejudices against them. 


President Wilson has warned Turkey, through the American 
High Commissioner at Constantinople, that if the Turks massacre 
any more Armenians he will use his influence at Paris to prevent 
the Turks from-asserting a right to “ self-determination.” The 
warning is significant. America did not declare war on Turkey 
but remained in close touch’ with Turkish affairs through the 
American missionaries. It may be presumed, then, that the fore- 

“bodings of renewed massacres in Armenia are: known at Wash- 
ington to be-well founded. The Turkish Government does not 
‘seem to: exercise: much control over its: officials in Anatolia, but 
‘it is possible that the Turkish generals who are said to be ruling 
‘on their own-account in the intérfor may really be acting in 
‘collusion ‘with Constantinople. An Allied:oceupation of Armenia 
offers the only safeguard for the Armenian remnant in these 
troublous times. Unfortunately, there ‘is'as yet no sign of 
American willingness to undertake a mandate fcr that most 
unhappy country. 


The unrest in Egypt continues. On Tuesday week a student 
threw a bomb at the Prime Minister, Mohammed Said Pasha, 
in Alexandria. Fortunately the bomb did no harm, though it 
hit the Prime Minister's car and exploded. The would-be 
assassin and some of his fellow-conspirators were arrested. 
The native agitators, disappointed in their attempt to enlist 
the sympathies of the Peace Conference, have stirred up strikes 
of a political character, notably on the tramways in Cairo and 
Alexandria. Probably Egypt is suffering from the after-offects 
of the war, which brought great prosperity to some classes of the 
population and inflicted losses on others. The general rise in 
prices must have hit the labouring class very hard. Religious 
and political intriguers, assisted no doubt with money from 
Turkey and Russia, have profited by the economic unrest. 
It would be unwise to take the disturbances too seriously, 
for the bulk of the people are simple-minded peasants who know 
nothing of politics. 





Colonel Lawrence, the young English scholar who rendered 
brilliant services as our diplomatic agent with the Hedjaz Arab 
forces, described in Thursday’s T'imes the British Agreements 
with France and the Arabs. The earliest document, of October, 
1915, promised to recognize the “ independence of the Arabs ” 
south of Kurdistan, except in Mesopotamia and except where 
we were not “free to act without detriment to the interests 
of France.” Next came the Franco-British Ag:eement of 
May, 1916, declaring Aleppo, Damascus and Mosul to be “ inde- 
pendent Arab,” but including these districts in a French sphere 
of influence where France had the right to supply “ such advisers 
as the Arabs desire.” A Franco-British declaration was made 

‘in November last favouring native governments in Syria and 





Mesopotamia. The Agreements, Colonel Lawrence said, are 
not inconsistent with one another. But’ the \Agreement of 
May, 1916, was hastily drafted and needs revision, in regard 
to which the Arabs, Colonel Lawrence thinks, must be con- 
sulted. He emphasizes the fact, to which we have called 
attention, that the Agreements*were “all produced under 
stress of military urgency to induce the Arabs to fight on our 
side.” 


President Wilson-has delivered a series of- speeches in the 
Middle West in defence of the German Peace Treaty. On 
Monday he said at Omaha that the Treaty must be accepted or 
rejected as it stood. Last week he told the critics of the Covenant 
that they should either “ put up or shut up ”—that is, suggest 
something better or remain silent. He declared that the 
German people must bear the consequences of the crimes of 
their late Government, which they had tolerated though they 
might. have been deceived as to its real aims. While denouncing 
secret treaties on principle, he said that the Allies who had 
made such treaties must keep their word, as in the case of 
Japan and Shantung. He defended Article X. of the Covenant, 
by ‘which the Allies guarantee the integrity of each other's 
territories. He pointed out that America would benefit as 
well as Great Britain and other Allies, since Japan would be 
required to. guarantee the integrity of the Philippines and thus 
save America the expense of maintaining a large fleet in the 
Far East. So much has been said in America, for months 
past, against the Treaty that President Wilson’s speeches in 
its favour have the charm of novelty, which is no small advantage 
to so persuasive an orator. 


Admiral von Tirpitz, following the example of General Luden- 
dorff, has written his memoirs of the war. The long extracts 
published by the Sunday Times last Sunday were chiefly inter- 
esting for the account of Lord Haldane’s famous mission to 
Berlin in 1912. Lord Haldane has been severely and, we think, 
unfairly criticized in this connexion, but Admiral von Tirpitz 
expresses a reluetant admiration for the way in which Lord 
Haldane drew out-the German Emperor, the Chancellor and the 
Admiral, gained an insight into their minds and left Berlin without 
conceding anything. Lord Haldane, according to Admiral von 
Tirpitz, tried to persuade the German Government to reduce their 


‘shipbuilding programme. The German Chancellor, for his part, 


wanted a promise of British neutrality in the event of a wav, 
but Lord. Haldane “ evaded this, setting in the foreground the 
unconditional loyalty of Great Britain towards the ententes 
with France and Russia.” Lord Haldane seems to have dis- 
cussed at length the colonial questions, concerning which agree- 
ments were afterwards made on the eve of the war. But, if 
Admiral von Tirpitz may be believed, he said nothing whatever to 
compromise any British interest. 


Lord Fisher sent to the Times on Friday week a characteristic 
letter, and has since been publishing in the Times some of his 
reminiscences. There is an extraordinary vitality and gusto 
in his disconnected writing and a great deal of sense, but also, 
we fear, a great deal of nonsense. In his letter he says: “ Never 
contradict, never explain, never apologize.’ The last of these 
three injunctions is one of the worst pieces of advice ever offered 
to the public by a leader of opinion. ‘“‘ Boasting himself a 
little,” like St. Paul, Lord Fisher points out that he was right as 
against the whole world when he recommended water tubo 
boilers, turbines and battle cruisers. He was right again when 
he developed submarines, when he transferred the Fleet from 
the Mediterranean to the North Sea, on Nelson's principle that 
your battle-ground should be your drill-ground, and when he 
laid down the lines of the Grand Fleet. “ Every vessel of the 
line of battle was conceived when I was First Sea Lord.” 





On Friday week Sir Auckland Geddes received a deputation 
of toy makers who strongly objected to the removal of the 
restrictions on foreign imports. They demanded protection for 
three years. This deputation was only an illustration of how 
the flood gates would be open to hectoring, weeping and lobbying 
if the Government declared protection to be their policy. There 
would be a torrent of vested interest representing itself—in many 
cases quite honestly representing itself—as concerned for the 
security of the nation. Sir Auckland Geddes told the deputation 
that they had no need to be frightened. The Board of Trade 
would have emergency powers and, if necessary, would not 
hesitate to use them to check the undue importation of dumpet 
goods. Dumping, it will be remembered, was defined by the 
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(iovernment as selling an article at leas than the regular price in 
the country in which it is produced. Sir Auckland, Geddes 
declared that Germany, so far from being in a position to over- 
whelm this country with manufactured articles, was * trembling 
on the verge of collapse.” “ Cannot you give us a ray of hope?” 
asked one of the deputation. ‘There is a blaze of hope in 
front of you,” retorted Sir Auckland Geddes. Some of the 
motor-car companies haye been asking for protection, but 
they are already protected by a thirty-three per cent. tariff. 


The August trade returns showed a welcome improvement in 
our exports which exceeded the July exports in value by over 
nine millions, whereas our imports decreased in value by four 
and a half millions. Unfortunately the August imports, valued 
at £148,800,000, were worth nearly twice as much as.the exports, 
valued at £74,700,000, but it is well to. notice that the alarming 
surplus of imports, which is bought on credit and which depre- 
ciates the British sovereign on the American and neutral ex- 
changes, is at any rate being reduced. Moreover, the surplus 
included a larger amount of the raw materials which our export 
industries need; the import of manufactures showed a decline, 
partly because the dollar is now worth more in British curreney 
30 that the real price of American goods has risen. The latest 
returns of the coal output are also.less unsatisfactory. The total 
of 4,354,983 tons for the week ending August 30th compared 
poorly with the total of 4,796,148 tons for the week ending 
july 12th, but it was at any rate. the largest weekly output since 
that date when the shorter working day became general, Yet 
the scarcity and dearness of coal are seriously retarding the 
revival of trade. 


A party of armed Sinn Feiners at Fermoy on Sunday attacked 
some men of the Shropshire Light Infantry as they were entering 
the Methodist Church. The Sinn Feiners drove up in motor- 
cars and opened fire with revolvers on the soldiers, who carried 
their rifles but, in accordance with Service regulations, had 
no cartridges. One young soldier was shot dead in the doorway 
and three others were wounded. The assassins then disarmed 
the soldiers and drove away with their rifles. When motor-cars 
were sent in pursuit it was found that the road had been blocked 
by newly-felled trees and that the telephone wires had been cut. 
At the inquest on Monday the Fermoy jury returned an open 
verdict and expressed the belief that the crime was not pre- 
meditated murder, The same night a crowd of soldiers gave 
forcible expression to their opinion of the Fermoy people by 
wrecking a number of shops. On Tuesday the Roman Catholic 
priest protested on behalf of the townsfolk, and informed the 
military authorities for the first time that. Fermoy deplored the 
crime of Sunday. On Wednesday the Irish Government decreed 
the suppression of the Sinn Finn societies in County Cork, and 
put the Crimes Act of 1887 in force in certain districts, The Sinn 
Fein assassins seem at last to have exhausted the patience 
f the Government. 





The Presidential address of Sir Charles Parsons, the inventor 
of the turbine, at the British Association at Bournemouth 
was of unusual significance and interest. When harbours were 
deepened, he said, there would be ships over a thousand feet 
long. He described the wonderful development of sound-ranging 
apparatus during the war. A single good set of observations could 
be relied upon to give within about fifty yards the position of an 
invisible German gun. Sound-ranging could be carried out 
with this comparative accuracy up to a distance of seven thousand 
yards, 





This, however, was less remarkable than the progress which 
had been made in detecting submarine sounds. The position 
of moving submarines was determined by the sound waves 
set. up in the water by vibrations. Unfortunately, when the sea 
Was rough, the various sounds made by the dragging of the 
instrument through the water just astern of the vessel stifled 
the vibrations. Here biologists came to the rescue. It was pointed 
out that a whale hears by means of the sound waves transmitted 
through the peculiar substances of its head, and that the whale’s 
ngans of hearing resembled a hydrophone. Hollow celluloid 
whales and porpoises were accordingly filled with water and 
were towed at considerable distances behind ships. The insulated 
leads from the artificial fish to the listener on board were con- 
veyed in the towing cable. 


Sir Charles Parsons also described how insulated cables 


record the position of ships on delicate instruments carried in 
those ships. The uses of this system. are obvious. A ship.could 

go full steam ahead in a fog knowing where she was every inch 

of the way. Sir Charles Parsons conveyed a strong warning to 

his audience. “Failing new and unexpected discoveries in, 
science, such as the harnessing of the latent molecular and atomic ; 
energy in matter the great position of England cannot be main- 

tained for an indefinite period. At some time more or less re- 

mote—long before the exhaustion of our coal—the population 

will gradually migrate. to those countries where the. natural 

sources of. energy (chiefly water-power) are the.most: abundant.” 

Finally, Sir Charles Parsons hoped that. a bore hole might be 

sunk at. least twelve. miles deep into the crust of the earth. In 

Italy much motive power had. been obtained; from volcanic 

sources. We.could probably do the same thing here if we bored 

down to the strata where the unextinguished energies of the 

earth reside. 








A correspondent tells us of an interesting sequel to the estab- 
lishment of the generous Choate Fund at Harvard for granting 
scholarships to students of British birth. Our correspondent 
says that Harvard has formed yet another link between Great 
Britain and the United States by means of a recent gift to the 
Southwark Public Library. In 1916 the authorities of the 
Library called the attention of the President of Harvard to the 
tercentenary commemoration of Shakespeare’s birth, and sug- 
gested that there ought to be some memorial of John Harvard’s 
connexion with Southwark. Harvard was born within a short 
distance of the present, Southwark Cathedral and was brought 
up there. We believe that there are still people of the name 
of Harvard living in the neighbourhood. As a result of the 
appeal to the President of Harvard, 429 volumes and pamphlets 
were sent to the Southwark Library. These consist mainly of 
works by Harvard professors and graduates relating to the 
English drama, but they also include publications of the Modern 
Language Association, Modern Philology, Harvard Studies: in 
Classical Philology, and the Harvard Classics. Owing to the 
dangers of the sea and the shortage of shipping, the books did 
not arrive in Southwark till June of this year. 

The silly season. has not often provided a subject more suitable 
to itself than the so-called ‘‘ mystery house’ in Norfolk, In this 
rectory water and oil oozed down from the ceilings although there 
was no visible source from which they flowed. If the oil 
had crept up the walls and dripped from the ceiling the explana- 
tion would have been simple, but it dripped from isolated patches. 
The Rector and his family fled from the smell and deserted. the 
house. Men of science thought that an oil field might have 
spontaneously revealed itself. A more sceptical investigator 
set a trap for a fifteen-year-old servant girl who had been left 
in the house. He cut off the water supply and left some vessels 
standing about. filled with salt water. When the phenomena 
next appeared it was found that the drippings were salt. The 
maid, according to the reports, thereupon collapse in salt tears. 
Her father, it is said, announced that his child was.innocent and 
that the case would be taken up—more direct action !—by 
the Railway Men’s Union. There has been nothing like this 
since the Cock Lane Ghost. Perhaps the Cock Lane-Ghost was 
better, as the.impersonator of the ghost of Mrs., Kent was only 
eleven years old. Besides, Dr. Johnson dignified the. whole 
affair by visiting the blackmailer Parsons (the father of the 
child) when he was fast in the pillory. Andrew Lang also wrote 
a charming essay on the whole subject. 








We greatly regret to record the death of Lord Beresford which 
took place suddenly last Saturday. No sailor was a greater 
popular favourite. He embodied the legendary jollity of the 
sea-going life. He was by no means always wise, but he was a 
great personality and he was always likeable. Perhaps his beat 
remembered adventure was when he gallantly took the gunbuat 
‘Condor’ under the shore guns at the bombardment of Alexan- 
dria in 1882, and when he commanded the Naval Brigade in the 
Nile Expedition under Lord Wolseley and took part in. the 
hand-to-hand fighting which followed the breaking of the 
British square. As a Member of Parliament he was alwaye 
listened to with interest on the subjects which were his own, 
though the public no doubt derived more amusement from his 
* breezy ” passages when he talked at large. 











-ould now. be laid at the bottom of the sea in such a way as to 


Bank rate,5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent.April 5,1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NATIONALIZATION OF LIQUOR. 


T is with exceptional satisfaction that we publish this 
week a series of important letters about the national- 
ization of the Drink Trade. Nothing could be more 
encouraging than the fact that some influential leaders of 
Labour are now turning their attention to this question. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that during the War 
Labour stood in the way. There was a moment in 1915 
when Mr. Lloyd George had a scheme in his pocket for the 
nationalization of drink. He believed in his scheme, as his 
numerous speeches attest, and he was anxious to put it 
into operation. If he had had the support of Labour he 
could have gone ahead; the liquor trade could have been 
bought out at a much more reasonable price than is now 
possible, and the vigour of the nation in prosecuting the 
war would have been enormously increased. Instead of 
helping Mr. Lloyd George many leaders of Labour harped 
continually on the unrest which they said was due to the 
lack of beer. But now a Labour campaign has been started 
to nationalize liquor and it deserves all the support and 
encouragement it can get. We earnestly hope the country 
will not be blind to this splendid opportunity. At the 
head of the movement is Mr. J. H. Thomas. 

It is most important that something should be done 
quickly or we shall slide back into the bad old conditions 
which disgraced us before the War. Every impartial 
person must admit that the nation benefited greatly both 
physically and morally by the control of drink during the 
War—by the restriction of hours during which liquor could 
be sold and by the progressive limitation of the amount of 
beer that might be brewed and the amount of spirits that 
might be distilled. Crime and infantile mortality became 
less; the productive capacity of workers improved and 
time-keeping in the factories became more regular. Is it 
conceivable that with our eyes open we should return to 
the old state of things? All our energy and alertness will 
be needed in the tremendous trade competition which lies 
before us. The restrictions on the amount of beer brewed 
have already been removed. The hours during which 
public-houses may remain open are still limited, but the 
tendency is for control to disappear and for nothing to be 
put in its place. We know that it is said that the improve- 
ment in the figures of crime and drunkenness were remark- 
able during the War in the areas subject to little control 
as well as in the military areas subject to very strict control. 
The argument apparently is that the improvement was 
really due to the removal of vast numbers of men for 
military service and to the general preoccupation of the 
whole nation in the business of making war. But when 
all has been said very few disinterested people can refuse 
to believe that our fortunate experiences during the War 
were due in by far their greatest part to the strict control 
of the liquor trade. We simply must not look back; we 
must not take away our hand from the plough. If Mr. 
Lloyd George receives enough support from Labour in its 
changed mood he will no doubt be persuaded again to 
bring out his scheme for nationalization. Incidentally, it 
would give pleasure to those who wish to see nationalization” 
attempted in at least one trade. 

We heartily agree with Mr. Bramley, the assistant 
secretary of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress, who says in the letter we print elsewhere 
that Prohibition is regarded with aversion by the workers. 

hibition must come if it ever comes—and we do not 

nk it will—by consent. The people must impose it on 
selves as the American people have done. It must 

Ast imposed upon them. For our part we think the 
tendency of mankind to resert to some kind of sedative is 
i}mont unconquerable. If men are forbidden one thing 
t vi jll try another. Even in America where Prohibition 
ig Self-imposed every one is now talking of the ways in 
which Prohibition may be dodged—for example, by making 
home-made wine as used to be done in former days. If 
some one buys a hundredweight or two of grapes who could 
prevent him from fermenting them and making, behind his 
own walls, a liquor that might not be delicate but would at 
-_ be highly intoxicating ? Excisemen cannot be every- 
where. 


When we pleaded for Prohibition during the War 





we pleaded for it solely as a temporary war-winning measure, 
We do not believe and never have believed that Pro- 
hibition would normally be possible in this country. What 
we do believe is that the State ought to own the whole 
liquor trade and thus prevent private persons from having 
an interest in pushing the sale of a poison—whatever may 
be said of drink in moderate quantities drink in excess is 
admittedly a poison. Now look at what has actually 
happened. By their policy in regard to drink in the past 
successive Governments have created a huge monopoly. 
They have said in effect to the distillers, the brewers, and the 
publicans : ‘‘ We will tax you so highly for the purpose of 
getting a good revenue out of the Trade that we will make 
it impossible for you to derive satisfactory profits from your 
business unless you sell drink in excess.” The vast number 
of public-houses in Great Britain is sufficient evidence of 
the great competition—of the struggle to make profits by 
pushing sales. The successful publican is bound to be a 
competent salesman; he is bound to encourage a man 
who has already had enough to drink more or his public- 
house will not survive. In this competition the sale of 
drink has been pressed as no other commodity has been 
pressed. On a walking tour in a remote district you may 
find it difficult to replace a boctlace or a pair of braces, 
but you will never be far from drink, even on the top of a 
mountain. As the State has fully recognized vested 
interests in the liquor trade and vast numbers of respectable 
people have their money invested in it the State ought, of 
course,to pay adequate compensation when making itself 
the owner. No sophistry, no technical argument, can 
relieve it of the obligation. 

Once the State was owner the liquor problem would be in 
an incomparably better position. The taps from which the 
liquor flows could be turned on and off as the public them- 
saves desired. In a particular district the majority of the 
electors would say that they had no wish to have any 
public-houses at all. The State, for its part, would keep 
its hand on the central tap ready to modify the flow for 
the good of the nation. It might turn off the tap entirely 
during a General Election. It might cause local taps to 
be turned off during strikes or where there had been riots 
or partly or wholly on market days. Wherever and how- 
ever they liked the Government could control the amount of 
drink consumed without having it said, as can be said 
now, that they are depriving investors in the drink com- 
panies of their means of living. It will be contended, of 
course, that all this would amount to a great loss of revenne 
to the State, which could not afford that loss. But the 
objection answers itself. This is one of those many aspects 
of the drink question which make it a question apart—a 
question in which the ordinary considerations about 
nationalization do not apply. If the revenue from drink 
under State ownership should go down, as it very likely 
would, there would be a great physical and moral gain to 
the nation. And there would be more than that—there 
would be a financial gain in another form, for the money 
saved upon drink would be spent upon the necessary and 
the much more helpful commodities of life. 


There is another objection to the nationalization of drink 
which answers itself. It is frequently said that the new 
large department of State employees would exercise con- 
stant pressure upon the Government and upon politics. 
But if the employees under the State-owned drink trade 
foreed the Government continually to give them higher 
wages surely the result would be exactly what the members 
of the United Kingdom Alliance, who are fond of using the 
argument, would desire. The higher wages rose the more 
the price of drink would go up, and the less would be drunk. 
Similarly, the United Kingdom Alliance says that the Trade 
is so deadly a business that the Government ought not to 
touch it with the tips of their fingers. But the simple fact 
is that the Government long ago grasped the Trade with 
both hands. Instead of modifying the monopoly they 
exalted it into an absolute thing, making it a rich sour¢ee 
ofrevenue. The political influence of a State-owned drink 
trade could not possibly be greater than that which the Trade 
wields, and is necessarily forced to wield, as things are. On 
the one side you have fanatics attacking the great mono- 
poly ; on the other side you have the private owners and 
the myriads of investors very rightly and properly defend: 
ing their rights. The result is a “ pull devil, pull baker” 
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struggle in every election, and always in Parliament. 
Indeed, everywhere the struggle is unceasing. We see it 
going on daily in the newspapers, in advertisements, in 
articles, and in letters. Let the truth be told. It may 
sound brutal, but we fear that cannot be avoided. After 
more than sixty years of labour the United Kingdom 
Alliance which works for Prohibition has brought the 
country no nearer to that goal. It has estranged a great 
many people, and so far as we can judge is losing ground. 
What is the use of going on crying for the moon? If ever 
there was an illustration of “the best”? being the enemy 
of ‘‘ the good’ this is one. The fanatics have never really 
faced the inevitable question of compensation. Allusion 
to the United States leads us nowhere, for no vested interest 
in drink has ever been recognized in America as it un- 
doubtedly has been recognized here. 

To sum up, the Trade is much too dangerous to be left 
in private hands, particularly in the years of hard living 
and hard work that lie before us. Though the Trade 
could have been bought out on much more advantageous 
terms during the War, it can still be bought out with every 
advantage to the nation, and the sooner the better. The 
growing support of Labour should make all the difference 
to the Prime Minister. This is one of the experiments in 
nationalization which he can make with complete con- 
fidence and with the certainty of success. 





DIRECT ACTION AGAIN. 


iu vote of the Trade Union Congress on Tuesday in 
. favour of * Direct Action” need not be taken at 
all tragically. The delegates at the Congress have accus- 
tomed themselves by the practice of years to vote in 
favour of ideals which they have no hopes of realising. 
Everyone knows of the long list of hardy annual resolutions 
which for a generation have been voted almost as a matter 
f religious faith. These things have been like the report 
f a company meeting which is “‘ taken as read.” The 
lelegates seldom even troubled to discuss the most airy 
‘abric of their dreams. On Tuesday therefore the delegates 
were in a mood to vote, after all, for direct action without 
xposing themselves to any intense shock if their dream 
should not come true. In form the majority of the dele- 
zates snubbed the Parliamentary Committee as being a 
reactionary body standing in the way of the new policy 
of direct action which is bred out of magnificent new- 
‘angled ideas and is fired by the thoughts of dauntless 
youth. Nevertheless, the Parliamentary Committee, and 
ill those who believe in what the Parliamentary Committee 
represent, have only to be patient and they will win, 
because right is on their side. 

The victory of Mr. Smillie and his friends was really a 
Pyrrhic victory—a few more such victories and he will be 
ruined. Anyone who looks into the figures will see that 
this is so. The majority of three to two is not enough, 
or anything like enough, to bring off Mr. Smillie’s revolu- 
tionary scheme of direct action. Of course Mr. Smillie may 
choose to persist, but in that case he will split the Labour 
Party from top to bottom ; he will shatter its strength and 
will deprive the Labour Party of all prospects of coming 
into power for many years. If the desire of Labour is, 
as We suppose it must be, to form a Labour Government 
as soon as possible, Labour will need not only all its existing 
strength, but more strength than it has ever shown in 
the past. People sometimes forget how relatively small 
is the electoral power commanded by Labour. Labour 
no doubt has the potential power to do virtually anything, 
but it has never yet acquired the actual power. Look 
at the result of the last General Election. The Labour 
votes cast against the Coalition Government were only 
2,371,385, whereas the total number of votes cast in the 
election were 9,681,014. Mr. Smillie, while paradoxically 
boasting the word ‘ democracy,” may threaten direct 
action against the whole community—threaten, that is to 
say, to hold up the whole community if it does not do 
what a few persons want—but when it comes to dealing 
with his comrades in the Labour movement he must con- 
vince them by persuasion or fail. He cannot employ 
tlirect action against them. The simple truth which Mr. 
Smillie ought to meditate upon is that those who might 
have voted for Labour at the General Election did not 
do so in sufficient numbers. It is useless for him to rail 





against the Government and say that he will bring them 
to their senses by means of violence ar.d paralysis, He 
ought to rail against those who voted wrong. The voters 
had their chance and they chose the Coalition by an over- 
whelming majority. The proper course for Mr. Smillie te 
pursue—the only course which will bring him respect and 
authority in the long run—is for him to teach people to 
vote better at the next General Election and at all by- 
elections. 

Let there be no mistake about it; Labour is now making 
its bed and as it makes it so will it have to lie upon it. 
When Labour is able to form a Government it will have 
stability and confidence in proportion as it enjoys the 
electoral support of the people. But what will be its posi- 
tion if it has spent the years before its access to power in 
undermining the whole electoral system ? It will find in a 
very few weeks that its authority will have to rest upon 
espionage and machine guns. It is the genius of the British 
people to demand in their rulers common sense and honesty. 
They may put up for a time with rulers who show neither 
of these qualities, but all the time they are uneasy and re- 
sentful in their hearts and are looking about for better men 
to rule them. Labour will not be an exception to this whole- 
some condition and it will make the greatest mistake in the 
world if it expects to be. Mr. Smillie mistakes, or acts as 
though he mistook, the voice of the Labour machine for the 
voice of the people ; but the voice of the Labour machine 
under the misleading system of card votes is not really re- 
presentative of Trade Union labourand cannot even pretend 
to represent that large mass of labour which still stands 
outside the unions, 

Mr, Clynes said a very informing thing on Tuesday when 
he remarked that there were more than three hundred Labour 
candidates at the General Election and that the candidates 
did worst in those constituencies where there had been most 
Labour unrest. It would be worth while, we think, to find 
out why for months past certain Labour leaders have been 
making such a strong point of opposing the campaign in 
Russia. It is not because the question of conscription is at 
stake. The British soldiers in Russia are volunteers—they 
need not have gone there if they had not wished. No doubt 
some of those serving in Russia say that such strong 
pressure was exercised on them to go that they felt there 
was no alternative, but if this surprising statement be true 
in some cases there is not at the present moment any issue 
of conscription. It is a very strange fact that on many 
Labour platforms the campaign in Russia is mentioned first 
as though it were one of the most deadly grievances of 
British Labour at home. We have little doubt ourselvesthat 
the propaganda of Russian Bolsheviks has had more 
influence in this country than many people suppose. A 
short time ago an official statement was made by a Govern- 
ment department about the existence of this propaganda 
and several newspapers set to work to laugh the information 
away and to write of the intervention of the Government 
department as an impertinence. We do not say for a 
moment that Mr. Smillie or his friends have accepted money 
from the Bolsheviks. On the contrary, we believe they have 
not. But an atmosphere favourable to Bolshevism has 
been created in some degree by Russian money and Russian 
agents, and this atmosphere is being breathed by many of 
our own Labour people who draw from it, more or less 
unconsciously, the oxygen which vitalizes all thei 
movements, 

A minor but none the less interesting fact in the pro- 
ceedings of the Trade Union Congress has been the alarm 
of the speakers lest they should seem to set any store by the 
praise which has been bestowed on those Labour leaders whe 
have been telling the workers the truth and urging them 
to more rapid production. There has been something like 
a panic about praise. For those of us who are critics of the 
daily life of the nation this has become a somewhat delicate 
and embarrassing matter. We do not want to handicap 
those whom we praise by making them suspect. On the 
other hand we cannot altogether go out of our business of 
watching and criticizing any affairs which affect the well- 
being of the whole nation. Perhaps it is best to be simple 
rather than subtle, and just to go on saying what we think 
is right and what we think is wrong without apprehensions 
as to the ultimate recoil of our remarks. The man ina 
panic always behaves foolishly ; and so if there are Labour 
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men panicky enough to advocate evil rather than good on 
the ground that the evil thing will not receive the praise of 
capitalists and lords and bishops and employers and the 
middle classes, nothing will save them from being silly till 
they get out of their panic. It is conceivable that some 
Socialist or revolutionary would refrain from committing 
an act of gallantry and saving a drowning child in a river 
because he would certainly earn the commendation of a 
capitalist who happened to be standing on the bank. But 
such men cannot be many. Those Labour leaders who have 
their hearts in the right place, who love their country and 
who mean to save it for democracy and not to cast it into 
the jaws of a tyrannical oligarchy, will not be deterred 
because the onlookers cannot help shouting out their 
feelings as the struggle goes on. 





THE FAILURE IN RUSSIA. 

| writing about the situation in Russia we have 

always taken the line that as the Government 
knew the military facts and the public scarcely knew any- 
thing, it would be absurd to criticise the Government 
with an air of omniscience ; but at the same time we have 
insisted very strongly—deriving our arguments from 
history—that intervention in a foreign country in order 
to support one section against another is always fraught 
with extraordinary danger, however good the intentions 
of the invaders may be. When the attitude of the greater 
partof the public towards the Government in regard to an 
important mca Bo penance represented by such 
arguments as we have used, it means in practice that the 
Government must be judged entirely by results. Hitherto 
there have not been enough, or at least clear enough, 
results, to justify us in forming any conclusion, but the 
time has now come when it is necessary to say plainly 
that the Allied military campaign for helping Russia is a 
failure, One after another the schemes of Mr. Churchill 
or of the Allied military authorities have gone astray. 
More is involved in this matter than mere military success 
or failure, or than helping the sound elements in Russia 
to resist the Terrorists. Persistence in a ruinouscampaign, 
which is leading nowhere and is costing very much money, 
may make all the difference between success or failure 
in Our attempt to avoid bankruptcy at home. 

When the Government thought it worth while to recog- 
nize Admiral Koltchak as the head of the constitutional 
forces in Russia we supported them in the circumstances. 
They knew the facts and we did not. But now, as we have 
said, they must be iudged by results. Admiral Koltchak 
has been forced to make an immensely long retreat. 
General Denikin, it is true, has done well, perhaps even 
brilliantly, and has recovered the Ukraine and the Black 
Sea littoral. But on the balance the Red Armies are in 
a stronger position than they were. We heard much a 
short time ago about the formation of a constitutional 
government in North-West Russia which was to have the 
support of the Esthonians and was to send an army against 
Petrograd. We hear little about that scheme to-day. 
Apparently a united Russian and Esthonian army could 
not be got together or could not be got to work together. 
Further than that, there seems to be a tendency in both 
Esthonia and in Lithuania to come to terms with the 
Bolsheviks. The truth is that the Red Armies are not 
dissolving, as we were told some time ago, but are probably 
Improving in skill and moral. 

ewspaper readers have followed with interest a series 
of accusations which have been brought against the Govern- 
ment and particularly against Mr. Churchill, by the Daily 
Express. The Daily Express alleges that there has been 
a breach of faith as in spite of Mr. Churchill’s promise to 
withdraw as quickly as possible from Russia, great offensive 
movements have been prepared since the promise was 
made. The Daily Express has also published a letter from 
Colonel Sherwood-Kelly, who has recently returned from 
Russia, and who breaks the King’s Regulations as a matter 
of conscience, so he tells us, in order to enlighten the nation 
by confirming what the Daily Express has been saying. 
Again, the Daily Express has published an interview with 
General Ironside—an interview which was suppressed by 
the War Office shortly after it was published in Russia— 
describing his plans for a very ounilaraite advance. We 


may make a few remarks on all this. There was nothing 





specially new in General Ironside’s interview which was 
originally published in Russia on June Ist, as on June 19th, 
when speaking to the Anglo-Russian Club, Mr. Churchilj 
himself disclosed the substance of General Ironside’s scheme. 
As a matter of fact Mr. Churchill has talked impartially 
of going forward and going back. On June 6th he talked 
of “ winding up ” our campaign in Russia; on June 19th, 
as we have seen, he talked of a considerable offensive ; and 
on July 29th he said that evacuation had been decided on 
in March. The most charitable explanation is that Mr. 
Churchill and our officers in Russia believed that our retreat 
could be secured only by a preliminary offensive. Ther» 
was also no doubt the desire to put the constitutional forces 
in as strong a position as possible before we left. We write 
at a disadvantage on Thursday, as Mr. Churchill has pro- 
mised a statement which will probably be published before 
our readers see these lines. 

To sum up, out of all the mists of the past few months, 
two points emerge. One is that we must leave Russia as 
soon as possible, since there is not the faintest prospect of 
doing the world or even the Russians themselves any useft! 
service by continuing our present policy. The second is 
that we cannot leave Russia without meeting any obliga- 
tion of honour we have incurred locally. It may be that 
we have expressly or by implication encouraged the people 
in Archangel and Murmansk to believe that we should 
protect them against the Bolsheviks. The Government 
ought to tell us quite plainly exactly how we stand in this 
respect. We imagine that the people on whom the 
Bolsheviks could or would take revenge after our retire- 
ment would be very small in number. The vast majority 
of the population—the peasants—scarcely count politically 
and would probably be in no more danger in Archangel 
and Murmansk than in any other part of Russia. But we 
certainly ought to know. It must not be forgotten that it 
is impossible, however hard we may try, to help those 
who will not help us to help them. No doubt there are 
many splendidly loyal Russians who would co-operate wit!i 
us through thick and thin to redeem their country, but this 
is not true of the mass of the armies with whom our soldiers 
have been comrades in the field. 





NATIONAL BOOKKEEPING. 

HE House of Commons, on the eve of the adjourn- 
ment, ordered a return of the total public expendi- 

ture on various social services, such as insurance, pensions, 
education, public health, housing, poor relief, lunacy, 
and so forth. It might be thought by those who know 
how many Blue-books are produced every year that ai! 
the information desired in the new return could be easily 
obtained in existing publications. Such an assumption 
however, would be unfounded. The House of Commons 
order was a significant admission on the part of the Govern. 
ment that the official statistics now published are strangely 
incomplete and that the intelligent citizen is prevented 
from finding out how a large part of the revenue is spent. 
We need hardly say that a well directed campaign for 
retrenchment in the public services is scarcely possible 
so long as it is impossible to find out the precise cost of 
all these services. The new return will throw light on 
part of the field and will probably astonish the country 
by showing how rapidly the expenditure for social purposes 
has increased in the last twenty or thirty years. But it 
is onlya first step in a very laudable movement, originating 
in the Royal Statistical Society and the Denison House 
Committee on Public Assistance, for a thorough reform 
of our national bookkeeping. The need for this was 
explained with admirable lucidity in a paper read before 
the Royal Statistical Society in December, 1916, by Mr. 
Geoffrey Drage. He gave some surprising examples of 
the defectiveness of the departmental returns. He said, 
for instance, that the number of trained British seamen, 
though a matter of supreme importance, could not be 
ascertained from the Board of Trade publications and 
the Census returns. These rival authorities gave parti- 
culars about “ British seamen ”—a term including cooks, 
cattlemen and even stewardesses—and also about “ British 
sailors,” classified as able seamen, seamen, and ordinary 
seamen, but neither of them could, or did, supply the 
total number of those trained merchant seamen who 
played so valiant a part in the war. The figures were 
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co puzzling, Mr. Drage added, that Mr. Buxton; when 
he was President of the Board. of Trade, was led. to state 
in 1912 that the number of British seamen had increased 
when, as.a matter of fact, they had declined. 

Mr. Drage was not content with fault-finding. The 
remedy, he thought, lay in the establishment of a central 
statistical department working under the direct control 
of the Prime Minister. This department would obtain 
proper returns from all the Government offices and would 
prepare every year a Statistical Abstract for the United 
Kingdom, for the Empire, and. for foreign countries. We 
should then have trustworthy information concerning all 
spheres of public activity, instead of having to depend, to 
a large extent, as at present, upon estimates and, guesses 
at truth by more or less prejudiced people. The least 
ebservant reader 0° the proceedings of the Coal Commission 
must have been impressed by the varying character of the 
figures which were successively produced in regard to the 
output of coal, the wages paid and the profits earned. 
The statements of Sir Eric Geddes, Mr. Chamberlain and 
other Ministers in regard to the net cost of working the 
railways under State control have been equally perplexing. 
lf the officials find so much difficulty in arriving at the 
true facts concerning these industries, it is fairly clear that 
the statistical methods employed must be at fault. Yet it 
is obviously essential to a right understanding of the 
problem of nationalization that the actual position of the 
coal industry and of the railways should be plainly stated, 
We might cite many similar instances in which accurate 
figures, such as the State alone could compile, are of 
fundamental importance. But the State has not yet 
recognized, its obligation to the public in this matter. 
The need for reform, Mr. Drage tells us, was recognized 
long ago, As far back as 1879 a Treasury Committee; of 
which Mr. Balfour was a member, reported in favour of 
establishing a central statistical department. It recom- 
mended also that each department should keep the records 
which it required for office purposes distinet from the 
statistics which were of general interest to Parliament and 
the public. Too many of the vast Blue-books printed 
annually are really designed for official use and not for 
public information, so that there is a great waste of money 
in printing and the object which the Blue-books nominally 
serve is not attained. Sir Norman Hill showed the other 
day in the Jimes that a careful study of the Board of Trade 
returns of quantities imported led to conclusions widely 
different from those commonly formed after a glance at the 
values. The volume of the imports showed, as he said, 
that distribution here was gravely defective and accounted 
to no small extent for the high prices of food and raw 
materials. Officials often complain that members 
of Parliament ask for special returns when the details 
required already. exist in published Blue-books, But 
the fault generally lies with the departments, whose 
publications are so badly compiled and ill-edited that they 
annot be used to advantage except by expert civil servants. 
rhe old Local Government Board used to be notorious, 
among those who had occasion to study official statistics, 
for the obscurity of its voluminous returns, and it is only 
within recent years that the Board of Trade has shown a 
desire to present masses of facts in an intelligible form. 
We need hardly say that the advice of the Treasury Com- 
mittee of 1879 was not taken. Departmental jealousies 
and Ministerial indifference prevented anything from being 
done. It remains true to-day, as Mr. W. H. Smith wrote 
in 1877 when he appointed the Committee, that ‘‘ it can 
scarcely be said that at present there is any system at 
a'l”’ in the preparation and presentation of official statistics. 
Hach department goes its own way, the figures returned 
by one office often fail to accord with those returned by 
another office, and on many important subjects no informa- 
tion can be obtained. 

Hopeful people who are interested in the question think 
that the return of peace, marking a new era, will smooth 
the path of this simple, inexpensive and most useful 
reform. They argue that, as the departments have been 
shaken up and partly reconstructed and restaffed, the old 
jealousies which prevented them from co-operating in a 
common statistical scheme must have been greatly weak- 
ened, We are not so sure of this. The long and unedifying 
dispute between the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade 





over the Consular Service and the new Department of 
Oversea Trade, which is said to have ended, reminds us 
that departmental quarrels can flourish even in these 
days greatly to the public disadvantage. The chief hope 
of improvement lies in the revival of Treasury control. 
If the Treasury, strongly supported by the Prime Minister, 
can regain its old power of enforcing economy upon the 
various departments, it may also compel them to prepare 
their statistics annually on a uniform and scientific plan 
and to submit to the supervision of a central statistical 
office. So far as the United Kingdom is concerned, this 
programme is entirely practical, if members of Parliament 
show a continuous interest in it. There is nothing that 
the departments hate and fear so much as questions in 
Parliament, repeated at intervals until something is done. 
Mr. Drage proposed to extend his reform to the statistics 
of the Empire and of foreign countries. He found that 
the Dominions have widely different methods. For 
example, the statistical year, which coincides -here and 
in New Zealand and South Afriea with the calendar year, 
ends with March in Canada and with June in Australia and 
Newfoundland. Again, the Dominions have different ways 
of valuing their imports and exports, and publish the 
returns at different intervals. It will, we fear, be a matte 
of some difficulty to set up a uniform practice throughout 
the Empire. With regard to foreign countries, Belgium 
before the war initiated an international conference which 
drew up a model scheme for trade returns and agreed to the 
establishment of a central office in Brussels, towards the 
annual expenses of which Great Britain munificently agreed 
to pay forty-eight pounds. Possibly the League of Nations 
will take up the question on a somewhat larger scale, 
when international trade resumes its course. But we need, 
not be diverted by these statistical ideals from the plain 
question whether the British Government should not 
publish every year full and trustworthy information con- 
cerning the work of the public departments and the economic 
and social aspects of the national life. To this. question 
there can only be.one answer. The greatest danger facing 
democracy is ignorance, and it is the plain duty of the 
Government to combat this ignorance by giving the public 
all the salient facts in a comprehensible form, 








A PLEA FOR CARMEL. 

FFNHE extent to which Palestine has, been, denuded of its 

forests has been so frequently emphasized that many 
haye ceased to realize it. Hardly a writer on the land but has 
set this fact forth, till men have scarcely cared to believe. No 
jest was commoner with the men of our Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force than the one about the place of their campaigning being 
“a land of milk and honey.” Yet, as the tide of success carried 
us northward, and out of the miserable desert-plains, we began 
to see, with wonder, how many features of natural beauty still 
remained ; and few can have got into Galilee and Lebanon 
without finding that they had learned to love a country se 
richly and variously attractive. One thing is very certain, 
no man who came to Palestine from Mesopotamia was ever 
heard to utter any word of criticism, And, even. now, glimpses 
and patches remain of the old exquisite woodland. “ Gad, but 
this is pretty country, this is,” said a Brigadier in my hearing 
as. we.came in sight of the approaches to Haifa; ‘I'd like to 
go over it with a gun.” 1 have no doubt that he shortly did 
so. 

The great coast-forests, through which the Crusaders. came, 
have gone. I have read that considerable remains of the oak- 
forest of Arsuf lasted up to the war, and it is likely enough, 
for all those. slopes are full of stumps recently cut down. The 
hills which run up into the country’s heart, through Samaria 
and by Nablus, have the appearance of a half-shaven sheep’s 
back, so cleanly and utterly have the trees been cut away 
almost to the crest. Sir George Adam Smith speaks of riding 
over the ridges of Gilead, “where the oak branches rustled 
and their shadows swung to and fro over the cool paths.” He 
did what no living man will ever do again, Coppice remains 
in Gilead, but hardly a tree ; the woods went to feed the Maan 
Railway. Lebanon is stripped, and Anti-Lebanon, and it is 
only in some of the western valleys that thickets of ilex and 
myrtle and carob remind us that it was here that Adonis died 
and Kypris ran wailing, that it was here that the young world’s 
imagination wandered. Syrian coppice is perhaps the loveliest 
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on earth. But the Syrian prefers to make a sheer sweep of it, 
that he may then terrace up the hillside, for vineyards. 

But Tabor remains, and Carmel. The Turkish axes have 
been busy on both, yet both remain, lovelier than description 
can convey. I went into the heart of Carmel early in April 
of this year. I have seen many lands, and know the forests 
of Burma and the Himalayas; but I can truthfully say that 
I have seen nothing more exquisite in beauty than Apvril on 
Carmel. I had seen it a month earlier, in its first burst of wild 
lilies, when the Austrian Hospice had bowls filled with great, 
velvet, all-but-black irises, and the slopes were lit with yellow 
asphodeline. It was glorious in Esdraelon, then, at Carmel’s 
foot, with anemones, white, blue, and scarlet, and with the smalj 
gold iris. But in April the spring had ripened. For a dozen 
miles I went on, till I reached the traditional scene of Elijah’s 
contest with the priests of Baal. Carmel’s long summit, a 
plateau with rugged edges, glens dipping down to sea or Kishon 
and wooded still, was one face of flowers. The Mediterranean 
front had been ruined, before the war, by the German colony 
of Haifa; for the native woodland they had planted eucalyptus 
and pines. And among these pines were our G.H.Q. huts. 
We were making a second Kantara here, cutting down the pines, 
to make way for long wooden sheds. When the work of devasta- 
tion had gone moderately far, plans were changed, and it was 
decided to make Carmel the summer home not of G.H.Q. but 
of Corps. It matters little. The Muses are unrepresented on 
either, and the wood-gods get short shrift from both. Corps 
or G.H.Q.—they recognize that it is “ pretty country,” good 
to go over with a gun. 

So I struck inland. The copse had been slashed and broken 
up, but the flowery carpet remained. There were miles of cistus, 
both white and pink, a shrubbery in themselves, rough, dwarf 
bushes, covered with multitudes of daintiest blossoms. From 
the clefts hollyhocks sprang, and cyclamen not yet finished 
flowering. Where cornfields had usurped the forest’s place, 
the yellow marigold and gladiolus grew. Both of these are 
“of the cornficlds” (Chrysanthemum segetum and Gladiolus 
segelum). Under the rock-roses crept thefr tiny kinsflower, 
the sun-rose (Helianthemum). Blue cornflowers were everywhere. 
Lilies were over, except for gladiolus, garlics, and ornithogalum ; 
but red ranunculus was out, following on the heels of red anemone, 
which had reigned during March. Marguerites, and those most 
ubiquitous of Palestine wild flowers, pink flax and cream-coloured 
scabious, were in their prime. Other flowers that I noticed 
were bur-marigold, pink campion, campanulas of several sorts, 
including one tall enough and with bells enough to be a wand 
for Silenus, the silvan deities’ jester; buplevrum, negella, 
knapweeds, thyme—carpets of thyme—thistles, pink bindweed, 
poppy, adonis (“tears of Christ”’), yellow saxifrage, white 
clover, dwarf yellow trefoil. But the copse was Carmel’s 
greatest glory. A stray pine had seceded itself here and there, 
from those abominable Teuton groves. But the copse, where 
the axe of war had spared it, kept its fresh, native sweetness. 
Styrax, a very showy plant, was in flower, hung with white 
tassels; arbutus, wild bay (Laurus nobilis), and holmoak 
(Quercus pseudo-coccifera) were all blossoming. These, with 
hawthorn, no longer in flower, butcher's broom, terebinth, 
and carob, made up the thicket, a thicket, as I have said, lovelier 
to my mind than great forests of magnificent trecs. Cistus 
filled up the interstices and made a purfled fringe ;_ red-berried 
burnet and coarse, pungent lentisk added a rough jungle of their 
own. Two sorts of broom, both flowering, were in places— 
Genista sphacelata and Calycotome villosa. Blue salvia is almost 
a shrub, and this was abundant; and thymelaea (which looks 
somewhat like young box) is certainly one, but this was rare. 

sy El-Moukraqa—the place of Elijah’s sacrifice—the wildest 
part of all this lovely region, I found a cephalanthera in the 
arbutus thicket, tall, waxen spikes of virginal whiteness. 

There is only one village on Carmel, where Druses live. I 
visited them on my way back, and they told me of the devastation 
which the Turks had made. Formerly Carmel had abounded 
with wild animals. But now the leopards had fled, all but two 
or three still haunting the glens leading down to Kishon; and 
the roe-deer were almost extinct. 

And now for my plea for Carmel. Remember how famous 


and dear this land is, and once how beautiful. Yet even in this | 


” 


land ** the excellency of Carmel” stood out, a crown and dream 
of loveliness. Though he hid in Carmel, where the forest grew 
as thickly as hairs on a head, God would pluck him thence, 
said the prophet. And though during the centuries spoilers 


have ravished the land’s beauty, still Carmel has kept much of 
its woodland. Especially towards the south, in the foothills 
behind Zummorin, and in the deep glens, the copse has survived. 
This is the most southerly home of the roe-deer, in Palestine 
lingering here only and in Northern Galilee. The hunting- 
leopard, a graceful creature which does not harm man, is not yet 
extinct. No country has a more fascinating fauna than the 
Holy Land. Yet one fears that, after six months’ peace- 
occupation by the British Army, the new Fauna of Palestine 
will be like the famous chapter on Snakes in Iceland. A new 
edition of Tristram’s book is overdue. Since the war a lynx 
new to science has been found in the Jordan Valley. Almost 
every page of T'ristram has to be modified. Whoever undertakes 
the task of writing the new Fauna will find how greatly, in 
how short a time, our Army has simplified his work. Yet surely 
Carmel and Tabor might be saved, especially Carmel. From 
Carmel the pilgrim looks down to Homer's “ wine-dark sea,” 
and on the story of countless centuries. There is still the old 
high place, muffled in with ilex and knee-holly ; to the north 
is “ that ancient river, the river Kishon,” running past the Mound 
where tradition says the priests of Baal died, through pool and 
lagoon, to the sea. Beyond Kishon, Acre looms; and, overt 
Acre’s shoulder, in winter the snowy head of Hermon, John's 
“great white throne,” high in heaven, looking out towards 
the sunsets on Patmos. To the south, Athlit, the “ Castella 
peregrinorum ” of the Crusaders, stands on its promontory. 
There is the Plain of Sharon. And here to the north-east is 
Esdraelon, where Sisera fled and good King Josiah died; and, 
above it, is the sickle-sweep of Gilboa, where Saul and Jonathan 
perished. And, against Gilboa, there is Tabor; and there is 
Nazareth. Nay, but for its own sake alone Carmel should 
be saved. The seaward front is doomed. But let there be no 
roads made into its heart, where paths suffice. Let the cog- 
railway, now being run up to its summit, stop at the crest. 
Above all, let all the miscellaneous Levantine crowd, soulless 
and sordid, who collect round British quarters, be kept from 
building on Carmel. Let it be held as a sanctuary, where the 
wild life of Palestine can find shelter, and men after us can know 
it. So will men’s minds be able to live over again that crowded 
drama which these heights saw, when Elijah strove with a people 
“ halting on the threshold" ; and they will understand why even 
Vespasian, on his way to stamp out Jewry, halted to consult the 
oracle of the God Carmel. Otherwise the excellency which has 
survived Roman and Saracen, and, in considerable measure, 
even Turk and Teuton, will perish in our hands; and Carme! 
will be merely a fashionable residential quarter, a second Malabar 
Hill to the second Bombay which we are building at Haifa. 
The interests which would ruin Carmel are very powerful; and 
it will soon be too late to save it. 
Epwarp J. THOMPSON. 





THE PENSION SCANDAL IN OUR VILLAGE. 
NE of the drawbacks, or one of the advantages, of village 
life is the fact that, metaphorically speaking, we all 
live in glass houses. What in towns are secrets no man may 
guess become in villages matters of common knowledge. The 
smallest of gossip has a perennial attraction; indeed, we have 
no other intellectual pastime. We know exactly how Mrs. 
Samson came by her magenta skirt, and why little William Pye 
is always called Billie. Thereby hangs a tale; but it will not 
interest the general] public. The emount Jim Acres hands over 
to his wife every Saturday evening for the support of his home, 
and what he reserves out of his wages for himself for beer and 
tobacco, is hidden from nobody. Proclemation from the house 
top should possess but little of terror for the villeger, bocause 
he has been used to it from his youth up. He was born, so to 
speak, into a state of publicity. 

It is commonly assumed that the villager has a different 
nature from that of the dweller in a town. There could not 
be a greater mistake. Human nature is much of a muchness, 
no matter what the locality, and under all possible differences 
of outward circumstances. Only in the village we have more 
precise knowledge of the data on which conclusions can be 
reached. It is the present writer’s lot that he has been resident 
for more years than he cares to remember in a large village, 
numbering about a thousand persons, on the borders of @ 
town in the genial West; and from his position he has had 
to sign, as witness, practically all the local application 
forms for war pensions and gratuities. It is most unlikely 
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general grounds one can be almost positive that what has 
happened here has happened everywhere else; and if that is 
so, the wonder is, not that the war has cost so much, but that 
it has cost so little, The fact is, we thrive. We thrive exceed- 
ingly. We thrive upon unmerited gains. Never was there 
each a war! Never was there such a Government! The 
amounts showered down, by a timid or reckless Government, 
xpon people who have no moral or legal title to any amounts 
at all, must be reckoned in the aggregate in tens of millions. 

Of the sailors and soldiers who have been maimed in the 
war, or by the war have suffered business losses through their 
splendid patriotism, one does not speak. For them a grateful 
country ean never do enough. Of the widowed mother who 
m verne the loss of the only son, her stay and hope and comfort, 
one also does not speak. She, too, deserves all she can get, and 
more than she can ever get, because so much is going to the 
wrong quarters. But if the Government were to revise the 
pension list, and withdraw the misdirected pensions, the resultant 
saving of tens of millions of now squandered moneys could be 
applied, if not to the relief of the over-burdened taxpayer, 
et any rate to the necessities or greater comfort of those in need 
who have a true claim upon their country. 

Two factors have in the main contributed to our prosperity 
during the war and afterwards. The clement of human nature, 
unconscious of the need of sacrifice, has been potent all through, 
simply because from our upbringings we have been taught no 
better. When the war began we who stayed at home were 
out to get all we could. It must be said that in our ignorance 
we looked upon the State as a fairy godmother. It must be 
said, too, that arithmetic on paper is one of our weak points. 
The case of Mrs. It happened early 
in the war, before people had got wide awake. She was a widow, 


Robinson may be cited. 


certainly in thin circumstances, because Tim, her middle-aged 
He joined up, and was 
guarding a railway tunnel a few miles off. Her paper, brought 
for witness’s signature, was remarkable for an outrageous 
statement that Tim had given her 21s. a week previous to 
enlistment ! however, a war-allowance that 
lighted up the whole of her face with a smile. Tim soon came 
home with a pension ; he opened a shop; last spring he bought 
several cottages; the pension, which he still draws, comes in 
most handy. Formerly without a penny to bless himself with, 
he is now a financier. That is the way we began doing 
things. Perhaps the Robinsons are exceptional, though that 
does not quite fit it, when everybody is in the same boat. 
There are many them in the village, and 
all of them are equally in clover. On Sundays the 
difference their get-up and_ that 
of the squire is not discernible. And given 
So difficult are people to please 
that there is, indeed, some little local envy at the fortunes of 
the Robinsons. They are fine, strong-built men, not so much 
hard workers as dealers. One of them, after some months in 
the National Defence Force, has a pension of nearly 10s. a week. 
Besides this, he has work at Is. 6d. an hour, or £3 10s. a week. 
Before the war he was very much down at heels. A brother 
of his has done even better. After short semi-military duty in a 
neighbouring county he has come home with a pension; he 
is in receipt of the unemployment dole ; and he makes a good 
weekly turn-over as a general hawker. The strange thing is 
that, in spite of the scarcity and high price of provisions, we 
have got so much fatter and sleeker that our own mothers 
would hardly know us. Widows without sons and old-age 
pensioners have had, and have, a truly hard time of it; but 
they are in the minority in our village. In the present writer's 
opinion, based on experience of facts, the number of families 
who gathered in sons, before their enlistment, from different 
counties and towns, for the purpose of getting war-allowances 
as their dependants, is nearly equal to the number of families 
in the village—the point being that these boys, having years 


son, a ne’er-do-weel, battened on her. 


She obtained, 


branches of 
between dress and 
shag has 
place to sixpenny cigars. 








4g0 gone away for good, possessed no other tie with the old home 
than that of sentiment and affection. We have managed things 
pretty well for country folks. A farmer here has been receiving 
a double war-allowance from the Government on account of 
tivo of his sons, day labourers in a distant Colony ! In our parts, 
perhaps, the most noteworthy effect of the war has been the 
quick-change reversal of the internal relationship of parents and 
Sons. In pre-war days the sons were “on their own” or else a 
drag upon their parents; on enlistment, all at once their parents 
became their dependants, This cheating, innocent enough when 


all things are considered, has been wholesale and widespread. Our 
most respectable families have all done it, and done it openly, 
without shame, and with a bristling at the back of their necks at 
any signs of hesitation on the part of the person called upon 
to witness their signature. When the present writer refused 
point-blank to sign, there was always somebody else, not so 
particular. Church, or Chapel, or nondescript, it has made 
no difference. Their natural observation has been: “ Why 
should we not get our rights the same as other people ?” Perhaps 
the explanation is, human nature in one of its aspects has been 
too strong for the State in the hour of peril. The result is that 
millions, tens of millions of pounds have been, and are being, 
thrown away in the shape of unmerited largess. 

The Government itself is the other factor in the situation. 
It connives at what but for that connivance would be fraudulent. 
It forces wrong descriptions upon people. It does not pay any 
attention to the plain meanings of plain English words. It 
passes negatives as affirmatives, and affirmatives as negatives. 
All this is sowing the seeds of a wrong morality ; it tends to 
engender cheating. On one occasion the writer filled up a form 
for a pension for a woman with truthful negatives where aftirma- 
tives were needed if she was to be entitled to any pension. She, 
however, got the pension right enough. The impression in 
the village is that it is the easiest job in the world to obtain 
a pension, and that the information given by the applicant on 
the application form has very little to do with the matter. Ong 
is almost foreed to the same conclusion. 

Besides, we have a village custom that it is the mother’s 
place to apply for the pension; the father always remains in 
the background, out of sight as much as possible. The father, 
the wage-carncr, plays an insignificant part. This may be 
worldly wisdom. Great difficulty is always experienced in 
getting the woman to state the amount of her husband's wages ; 
it has to be dragged out of her by diplomatic methods ; and not 
infrequently it is incorrect. There is something queer, too, 
about the fact that on the pension-paper the mother alone is 
recognized without any notice being taken of the father; and 
that one of the questions on the form is: “ Have you married 
since the pension was granted ?”’ “Oh, dear me, No,” says the 
woman. Of course she has not, else she would be up for bigamy. 
But it makes no difference; the pension comes regularly ; 
the Government is determined she shall not lose it. 

The case of Mr. and Mrs. Levi Jackson, highly respectable 
people, affords a typical illustration of the state of things here. 
Long before the war their children had left home, with the excep- 
tion of the youngest son, an apprentice. The three daughters 
had got married and the four sons were away at work in distant 
places. However, as each son joined up, the parents got an 
allowance from the War Office on his account. The present 
writer does not know how these allowances were obtained, as 
he did not witness to the papers. When the youngest son, 
the apprentice, had to join up, an allowance was got on his 
account too. Unfortunately, the poor lad was killed soon after 
his arrival in France. Mrs. Levi Jackson, who is a perfectly 
honest woman, duly brought her Dependant’s Application Form 
for a pension to the present writer as witness to her signature. 
The following conversation may throw light on matters :— 

Myself: But this is a dependant’s form! 

Mrs, Levi Jackson : Yes. 

Myself: But can you honestly say you are a dependant of 
Bert ? You and his father kept him. He did not keep you. 
You used to tell me that the pittance he gave you did not near 
pay for his food, to say nothing about his clothes, and that it 
would be a relief to you when he went away from home, like 
your other sons. 

Mrs. L. J. : That’s true. I know I am not his dependant. 
But it says [ am on the form. I'm sure I want to do nothing 
wrong. I want only what I’m entitled to. 

Myself : Well, Mra. Jackson, [I don’t want to do you out of 
anything. As you say, it’s the same form all the others have 
got. So I suppose it’s all right. But on the heading of the 
form it warns us against fraud of any description. So Pll just 
alter it. Anyhow, you'll be quite safe then. 

Mrs. L. J. ; Put down the truth, please. 
father want. 

So the present writer wrote in large letters across the 


That's all I and his 


document :— 


“Mra, Levi Jackson is NOT a Dependant of Private Bert 
Jackson, and never was. She is NOT a widow, but lives with 


her husband, whose wages are £2 103. a week, with cottage and 
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garden rent free. Her other war-allowances for other sons are 
so much. If she is entitled to anything, she deserves it.’’ 
In due course Mrs. Levi Jackson obtained the pension— 
3s. a week for life. Of this as a compensation for bereavement 
ao one would complain. The immorality consists in her getting 
It as a dependant, which she is not. And why, if it is a bereave- 
ment compensation, irrespective of financial circumstances, 
should she be put to the repeated task of filling up an intricate 
form, and to the trouble of constantly telling the Government 
that she has not married again since the pension was granted, 
a thing she could hardly do without committing bigamy ? 
Meanwhile Mr. Levi Jackson, who is equally concerned, 
and has a very tender heart, gets no pension at all from a grateful 
country. 8. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


————— 


{Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore morc effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] pecpsinnttl 

NATIONALIZATION AND THE LIQUOR TRADE. 

{To THe Eviton or Tre “ Specrator.”’] 

Sir,—Those of your readers who have perused the articles and 
correspondence in the Spectator dealing with the nationaliza- 
tion of the liquor trade may be interested to know that active 
steps are now being taken within the Labour movement to 
focus attention upon the policy of the Labour Party regarding 
the liquor trade and to press for its translation into practice. 
rhe general attitude of the Labeur Party on this question was 
defined in “ Labour and the New Social Order” as follows :— 

‘“The Labour Party sees the key to Temperance Reform in 

taking the entire manufacture and retailing of alcoholic drink 
out of the hands of those who find profit in promoting the 
utmost possible consumption. This is essentially a case in 
which the people, as a whole, must assert its right to fu'l 
and unfettered power for dealing with the licensing question 
in accordance with local option.”’ 
With a view to urging upon the Government the need for 
immediate action along these lines, an Executive Committee 
has been formed to conduct a Labour campaign for “ the public 
ywwhership and control of the liquor trade.” The Chairman 
is the Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas, M.P., and the Committee consists 
of a number of men and women prominent in the trade union 
2nd Labour movements. 

Labour policy on the questicn of the liquor trade is 
strikingly in agreement with the views contained in your 
irticle of August 30th, which lays down the twin principlas 
of State ownership and local option. You rightly emphasize 
the political influence wielded by “ the trade.”’ It exerts upon 
the Government in power an influence more than proportionate 
to the number of its members in the House of Commons. 
Every public-house, in town and village, is the source of a 
constant stream of interested opinion, which, during election 
times, swells to the dimensions of a flood. Moreover, the liquor 
trade is a State-created monopoly cceupying a_ privileged 
position, and, like all vested interests, an obstacle to the 
fullest national development. But what is even worse is that, 
in the case of the drink trade, the motives of private profit 
must inevitably come into violent and direct conflict with the 
national interest. To quote your article of August 23rd, 
“when there is a trade, like the trade in intoxicants, the 
undue extension of which may mean an increase of crime and a 
lowering of the national health, that trade ought not to be in 
private hands—i.e., in the hands of people who have got to 
live by it, and therefore are under a perpetual temptation te 
develop it intensively, a temptation economically rightful but 
morally reprobate.” Apart, however, from the moral and 
social consequences arising from the anomalous position of the 
drink trade there are injurious economie results. The Trade 
must exist by the diversion to it of wealth which would other- 
wise flow in more fruitful directions. Its prosperity depends 
upon the extent to which it can induce people to expend their 
substance on intoxicants rather than on houses, clothing, 
furniture, books, or what not. At the present juncture it is 
most undesirable to put inducements in the way of 
unproductive expenditure. 

On political, social, moral and economic grounds there is a 
strong, indeed, an overwhelming, case for State purchase, 
coupled with the right of localities te the exercise of local 
option. I say nothing as to the merits or demerits of Pro- 
hibition. In a free country the Prohibitionists may claim the 
right to use all legitimate means to convert the majority to 
their view. But the process of conversion will not be achieved 
by a raging, tearing campaign concentrated within a few short 
months. It will take time; meanwhile, something should be 
‘lone, to use the words of your article on “ The True Subject fo: 





Nationalization,” to “make the Trade fit the social ang 
moral needs of the nation exactly.” 

The Labour Committee will work through Labour organiza. 
tions. It is to be hoped that other people favourable to the 
public ownership and control of the liquor trade will work 
through other channels in order to assist the effective 
co-ordination of public opinion upon the drink problem.—I am 
Sir, &e., ARTHUR GREENWOOD, : 


Joint-Secretary, Labour Campaign for the Publie Ow i 
: — Control of the Liques Trade. waeeship .ond 
45 Mecklenburgh Square, London. W.C. 1. 


[To tHe Eprtor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—I have read Mr. Wilson’s letter with interest, but with a 
deepened feeling of the futility of the poliey for which he and 
the U.K.A. stand. Among working men there is little support 
for that policy, and it moves the majority of them to hostility 
and aversion. The policy, moreover, has had deplorable resulte 
for everyone but the publican, for it has stood in the way of a 
positive and liberal treatment of the drink question. Thus we 
owe to it the worst public-houses in Christendom, narrow 
drinking bars in which men can neither rest, nor read, nor 
indeed do anything but drink. 

The first step towards real reform will be taken when, throw- 
ing away the wretched and un-English policy of cribbing and 
confining the sale of drink, we humanize the public-house and 
turn it into a great club where working men and their wives 
may spend their evenings happily together—not in drinking 
alcoholics, or indeed drinking anything save in so far as they 
desire to do so as an accompaniment to the main reason for 
their presence in the club: the desire to rest, to meet friends, 
to read, to listen to music. It is because I know that public 
ownership is a condition of the realization of this liberal and 
humane policy that I heartily favour it.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Frep BraMey, 
Assistant Secretary Parliamentary Committee Trades Union Congress, 

33 Eccleston Square. 


{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,—I note that in your issue of August 30th Mr. Wilson 
expresses the fear that, if the liquor trade were nationalized, 
the present Government might use its control of the trade for 
political objects. I am willing to believe that the present 
Government is perfectly capable of doing this; but am I wrong 
in believing that, without nationalization, the Liquor interest 
is now a powerful factor in many elections? The small risk 
of a Government currying favour by letting the drink flow 
freely seems to me to be far more than offset by the advantage 
of getting rid of the existing political influence of the Trade, 
I do not mean that this is the main argument in favour of 
nationalization; but it does seem to me to dispose of Mr. 
Wilson’s point. Mr. Wilson also seems to ignore the fact that, 
if political pressure were exerted, it would be so in both diree- 
tions. There would certainly be a great strengthening of the 
demand that publie-houses should be closed during eleetions.— 
I am, Sir, &e., G. D. H. Cot. 
12 Bramerton Street, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


{To tHe Eptror or rue “ Srectator.’’) 
Sir,—Your recent articles on this subject propose the only 
solution of the drink question that the Labour Movement will 
accept, and therefore, unless the Prohibitionists are able te 
impose their policy upon the working man of the country in 
disregard of his views, they propose the only immediately 
practicable solution. 

The Secretary of the U.K.A., who opposes public ownership, 
is a gifted disputant, but the more one listens to the U.K.4. 
the more it appears to resemble the philosopher of the Shaw 
play who answered all his opponents but lost all his followers. 
One of those lost followers is Mr. R. B. Batty; another is 
Sir Thomas Whittaker, M.P., who has lately pronounced a 
judgment on the work of the U.K.A. which might well be its 
epitaph. But the most notable recession of the U.K.A. is not 
among the leaders but among the rank-and-file of the Temper- 
ance Movement. The utter failure of the Prohibitionists to de 
more than enrich the brewers has convinced thousands of 
working-men reformers that it is time to preach a less barret 
gospel than that of the U.K.A. These men are accordingly 
joining hands with those of the Labour Movement who have 
always believed in the policy of public ownership, and this 
policy is now to be vigorously urged. 

What is to be said against it? Mr. Wilson’s fear that the 
drink trade in the possession of the community will be more 
potent for political corruption than it is at present is surely 
far-fetched. It was not “agitators” who forced the Goverl- 


ment during the war to go back upon the decision to nation- 
alize the drink trade to which they are known to have 
deliberately come! Nor was it “agitators”? who wrung out of 
the Government the reduction in the Licence Duties, amount 
ing to two and a half millions annually, which Mr. Austed 
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Chamberlain has admitted that the publicans, though their 
profits stagger credulity, continue to enjoy. 

In his reference to the “vast army of employees” in the 
drink trade who will coerce the community that employs 
them, Mr. Wilson falls into nightmare. Under State owner- 
ship this army need not be vast, and will certainly be much 
less numerous than now. But assuming that it attempts to 
apply political pressure, for what object will it apply it if not 
to increase wages, which will correspondingly increase the 
price of drink, or to reduce hours of work, which will diminish 
the sale of drink? Would not Mr. Wilscu approve of political 
pressure which produced these results? 

Mr. Wilson’s other fear that the Trade will exact an unreason- 
ably high price from the community is more substantial, but 
to reassure him there are the proposals of the various Commis- 
sions which have considered this question during the war, and 
the quickened concern of all classes as to the state of the 
public finances. And as I see it, the danger, such as it is, of 
an exaggerated payment will be extinguished with the passing, 
not long to be deferred, of the present Government.—I am, 
Sir, &., Cuarues Sitcu, 

Labour M.P. for Kingswinford. 





{To tHe Eprror or THe “‘ Specraror.’’) 

§1z,—The bulk of the letter of the Secretary of the U.K.A. 
consists of matter as fully endorsed by Mr. Batty as by him- 
self. It is exactly because of the generally accepted facts, 
which Mr. Wilson details at length, that old vetoists accept 
State Purchase. And they agree with Mr. Asquith in thinking 
that the liquor traffic should not be carried on by the State 
“as a business.” The State did carry on that traffic at 
Carlisle not “as a business,” and with excellent results. But 
the traffic will always be carried on “as a business” whilst 
in private hands, and with the same result as heretofore. Mr. 
Wilson apparently wauts these results to continue until Eng- 
land, with a population many times as dense as that of the 
United States, adopts the remedy the United States are essay- 
ing. 

The advocate of State Purchase wishes to set public opinion 
-—on which alone the U.K.A. relies—free at once. The State 
has had a large share of the Trade’s profits, with the result 
which we deplore quite as much as does Mr. Wilson. We ask 
that the State shall acquire all the profits in order that the 
traffic may be carried on in future not “as a business,” but 
as a dangerous trade, which the State shall limit generally 
at once, and which public opinion in localities may be free to 
limit to any point, also at once.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Grange Court, Leominster. Tueovorre NEIL. 

[To rae Eptror or THE ‘‘ Specraror.”’] 

Sir,—As you have opened your columns to a correspondence 
on the subject of control of the liquor trade, may I contribute 
some suggestions which an experience of Excise administration 
in one of the dependencies may lend some weight? In the 
first place it may be peinted out that the community—if not 
the State—has already a property in the right to sell intoxi- 
cating drink. Public-houses are licensed annually, and there 
can be no doubt that if the licences were put up to public 
auction high prices would often be bid for them. One has 
often heard of the extraordinary value of a “ corner house.” 
Theoretically a licence can be given or withheld at will. This 
valuable property is now presented to the licensees, and 
although by lapse of time they have acquired a moral pre- 
scriptive right, the legal right to resume cannot be denied. 
I urther, there is the consideration that the value of a licence 
is an “unearned increment,” that is, a value created by the 
community and, therefore, rightly the property of the com- 
munity. Now my suggestion is that, seeing that immediate 
resumption of the monopoly value of a licence is likely to 
excite violent opposition, the resumption in any individual 
— should be postponed till the death of the existing licensee. 
This is merely an extension of the principle of the Death 
Duties, and, therefore, more easily justified. 

My second suggestion is this: if abolition is not practical 
politics why not make drink a more expensive luxury? At any 
rate continue to enhance [Excise duties so long as the loss of 
revenue due to diminished consumption is balanced by the 
additions to revenue from the enhanced duties. The present 
high cost of liquor does not appear to have seriously 
diminished demand. Let the rates of duty, then, be raised 
again, especially on spirits—but not suddenly if revenue must 
be considered. Sudden and considerable enhancements have 
always been followed by a panic of economy; small and 
successive rises pass unnoticed, though eventually they lead to 
decreased consumption. This is, of course, rank opportunism. 
Personally I am a Prohibitionist; but I see no chance of this 
becoming a “dry” country in this generation. As a policy, 
therefore, let us aim in the meantime at the maximum 





revenue (and control) with the minimum consumption.—I am 
Sir, &e., A. B. 
(To tHe Epriror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—May I express my admiration of the practical good sense 
of your article on the nationalization of the drink trade? 
Such a course as you suggest would, in my opinion, exert 
powerful moral influence upon the nation, and, notwithstanding 
the objection raised by your correspondent elsewhere in your 
pages, eliminate the baneful political influence exerted by the 
“Trade,” to say nothing of increasing revenue and reducing 
waste. 

Mr. Wilson naturally voices the opinion of the organization 
he represents. But does he seriously think the British public, 
with its innate dislike of coercion, would tolerate Prohibition: 
Prohibition is, in fact, impracticable. That being so, what 
alternative is left? None, I suggest, but State ownership, 
involving as it does control by the people, with due regard 
for all legitimate interests involved. But how would you sug 
gest that that control should be exercised—by a Civil Service 
Department, or by a Board representative of all interests: 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. E. Cranrieip. 

Qucen’s Hotel, Brighton. 

(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I read with great interest your admirable article “ The 
True Subject for Nationalization,” and wish to express my 
cordial agreement with the policy advocated. It is the one 
practical solution of the problem, a problem which, to the 
average citizen, is perhaps the greatest puzzle of the age. | 
can only hope that you will continue to write on the same 
excellent lines in future issues.—I am, Sir, &c., HH. Exmore. 

197 Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, 4. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘ Spectaror.’’] 
Sirn,—Absence from England on a visit to the Belgian battle- 
fields has prevented me before this sending a reply to Mr. 
Wilson’s criticism of my letter. Unable to fairly face or refute 
any one of my contentions or to impeach the reasoning which 
you were kind enough in an editorial note to describe as “ per- 
fectly sound,” the Secretary of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
first crediting me with having instituted a parallelism, which 
was, however, clearly expressed by me to be a contrast, de- 
scribes my letter as “a mixture of analogies.” What | 
demonstrated was that the ordinary arguments used against 
the nationalization of other things, and particularly employed 
against that of the coal industry, could not possibly be used 
against the State purchase of the liquor trade, I further 
showed that such reasons as are customarily advanced in 
favour of the Government taking over the mines can with equal 
force be urged in support of liquor nationalization. Most, if 
not all, that Mr. Wilson wrote about the wastefulness and 
dangers of the liquor trade as existing under the private profil 
monopoly system constitutes in itself a powerful reason for the 
State acquiring over it that complete control of which State 
purchase alone affords any prospect. 

The Alliance Secretary repeats the hackneyed declaration 
that “ you cannot promote temperance by selling drink,” and 
might in such a connexion with equal pertinence and sagacity 
say: “ You cannot promote peace by war,” although great 
numbers of the world’s noblest and bravest have gone to their 
graves to promote the world’s peace by waging war. If we are— 
as, indeed, we all are at present—shut up to a choice on the one 
hand of selling an ocean of drink under the most mischievous 
of conditions—ever under the drive of that economic stimulus 
which in other industries is so valuable and in the drink in- 
dustry so disastrous—and, on the other hand, of selling very 
much less drink under vastly improved conditions, by disin 
terested and responsible State officials, we are promoting tem- 
perance by making the second alternative our choice. 

Once more the Alliance Secretary sneers at the beneficent 
operations of the Liquor Control Board. If one thing seems 
more certain than another it is that if only the Board had 
been armed with the powers which State purchase would give 
we should as a nation have already made a gigantic stride 
towards that lasting temperance reformation which all gooc 
men desire. It is most significant that the members of that 
Board, representing so many different views and interests, 
should every one of them, through their experience on the 
Board, have been constrained to declare in favour of the State 
purchase of the liquor trade. 

A Royal monogram on the chairs of an improved publio 
house at Carlisle seems to distress Mr. Wilson as one of the 
results of a local limited experiment in State purchase. May 
I remind him that in Russia, under the Government monopoly, 
while it lasted, vodka was sold not with the thirst-inducing 
labels of the private liquor-sellers, but with a skull and cross- 
bones on the bottles. Under Government ownership here s 
vast host of meretricious attractions and perilous practice 
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which mark the private profit conduct of the trade, ranging 
from goose clubs to baby shows, would instantly disappear. By 
quoting the words “a business the owning and carrying on of 
which as a business the State should net touch with its finger- 
tips,” after the manner of Mr. Pecksniff at his worst, Mr. 
Wilson once more in effect raises the discredited contention 
that State purchase would involve us in some guilty complicity 
with the Trade in which we are not yet partners. 


I might quote numberless passages from famous Alliance 
leaders, from Sir Wilfrid Lawson downwards, to prove that 
they regarded us as being already in partnership with the 
Trade, but I will content myself with the declaration of my 
esteemed successor in the position of Honorary Secretary to the 
United Kingdom Alliance. The Rev. Canon Masterman, speak- 
ing at the very council meeting which Mr. Wilson mentions in 
his letter, said: “I am perfectly certain that we are ham- 
pered immensely in dealing with the liquor traffic because we 
are in some kind of sense partners in that traffic. At all 
events, we agree to share the loot though we regret the bur- 
glary.” 

As the State now actually takes the largest share of the 
proceeds of the drink sale, nat to mention the hundred ways 
in which it protects, supervises, deals with it, and takes it to 
its bosom, it is too late in the day to talk about not so much as 
touching it with finger-tips, Mr. Wilson expresses his belief 
that the pressure to destroy the war restrictions on the sale 
of drink “‘ has come quite as,much from certain well-known 
agitators as from the trade.” Where would these agitators he 
but for the resources, Press, and propaganda which the private 
profit system of drink sale places at their disposal? He fears 
under State purchase “ electoral pressure by the vast army of 
employers in the Trade,” ignoring the fundamental fact that 
under State ownership this “‘ vast army” of financially inter- 
ested men dependent for livelihood oan the extension of their 
trade, and always at the service of the political party cham- 
pioning their trade interests, would he replaced by a small 
hody of disinterested officials whose chief object would be not 
the creation of dividends for their hard masters, but the avoid- 
ance of discredit and disgrace by running their houses as 
harmlessly as possible. Can anyone honestly affirm that public 
control at its worst would not be better than the tied house 
eystem at its best? Henry Ward Beecher was wont to declare 
that slavery was never beaten until the political power of the 
slave-holders was broken, and State purchase alone gives 
promise of removing that political menace which all enlightened 
citizens of every party alike deplore. As ever, the Alliance 
Seerctary avoids the crucial issue of compensation, and fails 
to hint how this problem is to be faced without State pur- 
chase. Seemingly he thinks it would be right and practical to 
refuse any compensation when the State for its own benefit 
takes over the property of private individuals if they be 
licensed traders. Is he prepared to treat the Licensing Act of 
1904—under the sanction of which for a period of some fifteen 
years hundreds of millions have changed hands—as “ a scrap 
of paper ’’? 

One golden opportunity has been lost of making the most 
magnificent investment which the nation ever had within its 
grasp by the Alliance refusing support to Mr. Lloyd George 
in 1915. In 1871 the capital value of the trade was estimated 
at £117,000,000, about thirty-five years later it was estimated 
at £240,000,000, and in 1915 the Government Committee ap- 
pointed by Mr. Asquith fixed the figure at £350,000,000. It is 
now generally estimated at about £700,000,000, Roughly speak- 
ing, the appreciation in trade values since Mr. Lloyd George's 
proposals were turned down has reached a figure which would 
have much more than sufficed to make the people master in 
their own house, got rid of all the vested interests, and for 
ever broken the back of the liquor evil in this land. Is there 
not a lesson here for the Alliance in the story of the Sibylline 
books? Mr. Wilson, as one who was ence himself a practising 
solicitor, knows full well that the legal position in the United 
States of America, to whose example he makes reference, has 
from the first decisions of their Supreme Court down to date 
always been entirely different from what has prevailed here, 
and there has been no compensation difficulty there, because 
no vested interest in licences has ever been created or 
recognised by law. 

It is easy to draw an alluring temperance programme, but 
until the barrier of vested interests existing in this country 
be surmounted—and State purchase alone provides the means 
—the present political policy of the Alliance is doomed to 
futility. As Mr. Lloyd George has well said: “ To get anywhere 
you must first find a track to it.” Why, after more than sixty 
years of struggle, is the Alliance at a lower ebb than ever 
before, and the Trade more formidable? Until the only avail- 
able track be used, all efforts to reach the reforms upon which 
Mr. Wilson’s heart and mine are equally set is little better 
than rainbow-chasing. The Alliance Secretary is most unfor- 





tunate, too, in his reference to a meeting of the General Council 
of the organisation held nearly three years ago. He writes, 
quite inaccurately, of that Coun@il having rejected my pro- 
posals—‘ even after hearing Mr. Batty’s arguments at great 
length.” Mr. Wilson has forgotten that the sentences J Was 
allowed to make were continuously interrupted (I make no 
complaint of this), and that there was no opportunity for any 
full or elaborate argument. I was able to do little more than 
point out, every word I then said having been vindicated, the 
hopelessness of progress so long as the Alliance maintained 
towards State purchase the extremist attitude assumed by 
those who were then and still are its leaders. When I yep- 
tured to point out how all the great temperance and progressive 
“dailies * were against the Alliance policy—such metropolitan 
journals as the Daily News and the Daily Chronicle, and such 
provincial organs as the Manchester Guardian and the Liger- 
pool Daily Post—and went on to mention “‘ the weeklies ’’—such 
as the Observer and the Spectator—a genial enthusiast shouted 
out, ‘‘ They are all bribed! ” Ex uno disce omnes! 

On the reports of the meeting appearing in the Press, I re. 
ceived a very large number of letters of sympathy and support 
from all parts of England and Wales, mainly from strong 
temperance workers, who dread going to their graves with 
nothing substantial achieved through their long lives of 
strenuous toil, by reason of a misguided and doctrinaire policy 
out of touch with all the realities and necessities of the case, 
No small number of those leaders to whom the Alliance has 
owed most in the past are strong supporters of State purchase, 
Need one name more than Sir T. P. Whittaker, M.P., and Lady 
Henry Somerset? Even amongst its present officers there can 
be counted in its list of Vice-Presidents those who have also de- 
elared for State purchase, such as Mr, Alexander Guthrie and 
Mr. T. R. Ferens, household names in the temperance world. 

Despite my views of their political blindness, I have the pro- 
foundest regard and affection for the men who at present 
control the Alliance. The organization has in the past rendered 
great public services, and its educational work has been beyond 
praise. The ultimate ideals of its leaders are mine, and as 
soon as they modify their present attitude to State purchase 
with no sacrifice of principle whatever, but simply with a 
change of attitude in accord with its best traditions, I believe 
it could sweep the country. I cherish the faith that as evi- 
dences go on fast accumulating in favour of State purchase 
the men and women whose heroic perseverance in the fight 
against alcoholism has won my heartfelt admiration will yet 
see in the method I support what Mr. Gladstone, in his last 
words on the temperance question, said “‘ offered the sole 
chance of escape from the present mischievous and almost con- 
temptible predicament, which is a disgrace to the country.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., Rosert B, Barty. 

Hillside, Buxton. 





WOMEN AND THE DRINK TRADE. 

{To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Though various Prohibitionist agencies draw much of 
their emotional appeal from the misery which drink now 
eauses to working-class mothers and wives, they appear to 
make little serious effort really to understand what is at the 
bottom of the minds of these women with regard to the drink 
question, and generally, though no do bt without intention, 
they misinterpret that mind. 

With some fifteen years of intimacy with working women 
in all parts of the country to guide me, I can say with certainty 
that as a community such women have little or no sympathy 
with Prohibition, and that, though they dislike and fear 
excess, they look with sympathy or even with approval upon 
the moderate indulgence of their men friends. The poorer 
and more elderly women are almost all moderate drinkers, 
and the cup of beer which they drink en famille to the accom- 
paniment of a little bread and cheese in the late evening has 
attained to a sacramental significance. To forbid them thus 
to temper their austere standard of living would be as cruel 
as it is inexpedient, and any attempt to do so would arouse 
a depth of resentment of which most Prohibitionists have no 
idea. But I have no doubt that working women would approve 
a policy which aims at the regeneration and cleaning up of 
the drink trade. The poor wife and mother is able to draw a 
distinction between the public-house as an institution which 
separates her from and debauches her husband and sons, and 
the place of entertainment and reunion which, if it were 
under public auspices and if a motive of public service 
inspired it, the public-house might easily become. 

The Prohibitionist who disposes of the drink trade in a 
pamphlet dees not reckon with the feeling for collective enjoy- 
ment which is one of the strongest and most enduring instincts 
among working-class communities, and which is especially 
deep-rooted in women whose lives are unbrekenly monotonous 
and drab. Thus Prohibition disposes of itself as a practicable 
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reform, and thus it leaves the stage free for the policy of public 
ownership and control, in which, notwithstanding a personal 
bias towards total abstinence, I have come to believe.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 3 A 

A Woman Terape Usrontst. 





THE OLD UNIVERSITIES. 
LTo tse Epirox or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Siz,—The writer of the article on the old Universities printed 
in your last number is evidently not in close touch with them, 
and his remarks require some emendation. He says that the 
Universities “ seem inclined to ask for a Royal Commission.” 
Both Oxford and Cambridge have through their governing 
bodies agreed to welcome Commissions as proposed by Mr. 
Fisher. Your correspondent suggests an appeal to friends of 
the Universities for funds, being apparently not aware that 
already at Oxford there is an Endowment Fund administered 
by a Committee, though of late it has received small accession. 
It ought to be better advertised. But the class which has 
hitherto provided Oxford’s endowments is greatly impover- 
ished; and the new wealthy class will be little disposed to give 
until a Commission has overhauled the University. As to 
Government grants, the prospect is not hopeful while the State 
receives two millions a day and spends four. As a minor cor- 
rection, Mr. Marriott is not the representative of the Univer- 
sity but of the city of Oxford. 

Most moderate people at Oxford will welcome a Commission. 
Tt may do harm as well as good, but we must run the risk. The 
dominant fact is that in recent years many attempts have been 
made by Liberals to introduce reforms in the University; but 
they have usually failed because when every College has a veto 
it is impossible to bring them into line. Instead of being an 
organized body, Oxford is for many purposes, and especially 
in finance, a loose confederation of Colleges. And as the Col- 
leges are rich, while the University is poor, the machine is 
always jamming. To take an example, some of the Colleges 
have pension funds for teachers, some have not; the University 
has none at all. Surely in such a matter uniformity is desir- 
able. Classical and historical teaching is arranged by the Col- 
leges; teaching in science and modern languages is concen- 
trated in University institutions, The Museum and the Taylor 
Institute. Oxford machinery is so cumbrous and out of date 
that the University cannot take its due place in the organizing 
of education; there is nowhere any power of initiative. And 
instead of a tendency to simplify the labyrinthine maze of 
committees and hoards, there is a constant fresh creation of 
new bodies. Hence never-ending friction and infinite waste of 
time. Nothing can cure the congestion but outside help and 
advice. 

Your correspondent fears that the old Universities may 
cease to be predominantly humanist. This is, of course, an 
urgent danger. But it has to be met. It is useless for Oxford 
and Cambridge to ignore the great changes going on, and to 
hide their heads like ostriches in the sand. They must gird 
up their loins for battle. A fine Jead has been given them by 
Sir Frederic Kenyon’s humanist committee, which has done, 
and is doing, admirable work. I am sure that Mr. Fisher 
sympathizes; and any Commission now appointed will have 
sympathy also. How a Commission appointed a few years hence 
may feel is a far more doubtful question. 

Of the dangers of inertness we have of late had ample proofs. 
I am no heliever..in the efficiency of democracy; and I do not 
see how any student of history can he. But at present demo- 
cracy is dominant. And our political economists have allowed 
the economic instruction of the working-man to fall into the 
hands of a set of wild extremists, clever and unscrupulous 
theorists, whom the working-men suppose to represent 
advanced scientific thought. This is just one of the matters 
in which a properly organized humanist University ought 
to be able to spread more accurate and wiser views. In the 
general flux of demoralization which we see around us 
there is a great need, that Oxford and Cambridge should 
hecome more and more the homes of steady thought and 
research in every province of knowledge, natural and 
humanist. And this is a process which is more likely to 
he helped than hindered by a Commission: at least, that is our 
earnest hope. 

That Oxford and Cambridge have nobly done their duty 
during the war is heyond question. But the dangers of peace 
are as great as those of war, and call for a different set of 
faculties, moral, spiritual, and intellectual. Many changes are 
heing forced on the Universities; and if they are really to rise 
to the occasion they will need not only more money, more 
teachers and researchers, more stvdents and hetter apparatus, 
but also better organization and greater practical efficiency.— 
I am, Sir, &., ; 

Doctor Oxon. 








A LESSON FROM HISTORY. 
(To rue Epiror or tae “ Sprcraror.’’] 

Sir,—I think some sentences in your interesting “ Lesson 
from History” may convey a wrong impression to your 
readers. The aggressions of France after Valmy in September, 
1792, were surely bound to rouse opposition in Europe. Could 
England, for example, have allowed Belgium, and probably 
Holland, to remain in French hands? The oecupation of 
Belgium in November, 1792, followed by the Decrees of Novem- 
ber 19th and December 15th, were in themselves an ample 
justification for a declaration of war on the part of England. 
But the declaration of war came from France in February, 
1793, and not from England. That the results of the outbreak 
of war were in many ways unfortunate may be granted, though 
it is by no means certain that Europe was not benefited in 
the end hy Napoleon’s conquests—at any rate up to the 
Treaty of Tilsit.—I am, Sir, &c., Artucr Hassatt. 

Christ Church, Oxford, 


{To tHe Epiror oF tue ‘ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—A perusal of the article “ A Lesson from History,” in the 
Spectator of August 30th, suggests the thought that the com- 
parison of England’s intervention in the affairs of France at 
the time of the Revolution with her intervention in Russian 
affairs of to-day is not altogether happily drawn. At any rate, 
the language used seems inappropriate. For the general trend 
of paragraphs 4 and 5, and the use of the word “ interference.” 
suggest that England should not have “ interfered ” with the 
affairs of France at the time of the Revolution. But that 
interference ” (or should it not be “ intervention ’’?) was not 
of England’s seeking. In Pitt the country possessed a Prime 
Minister who did not want war, who, in fact, shortly before 
war came, was reducing the strength of the Navy. England, in 
truth, had no choice in the matter, for a series of hostile 
measures against her culminated in a declaration of war by 
the French Convention on February 1st, 1793.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Richmond, Yorkshire. H. W. Witttass. 





CABBAGES AND CONSEQUENCE. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—May I be allowed a few words about your article with 
the above heading in the Spectator of September 6th? First 
es to the word ‘“‘ mangold”’ which occurs therein. Seed cata 
logues and daily papers have been full of it lately, but from 
the Spectator we look for something better. Mangel, or, to 
give it its full name, Mangel-wurzel, denotes both the orizin 
and use of the plant, and, of course, is good German, if any- 
thing German can he said to be good: but mangold! Again, 
the author of the article says: “ The cabbage patch, whether 
of ten rods or ten acres, can never attain to dignity.” Has 
the writer ever ceen a cabbage field on a sunny November 
morning after a few nights’ frost? If he has, he will have 
seen one of the most brilliant pieces of colouring to be found 
in this country, for reds, yellows, purples, and greens will 
be flaming all over the field. It is to be hoped that some day 
an artist will show it to the world.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hersert W. H. Greey. 
Bidford House, Leamington 





THE FUTURE OF CYPRUS. 

(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Six,—Please allow us to thank you in advance for the publica. 
tion of this letter in your columns, in answer to what Mr. 
Percy White wrote in your issue of the 30th ult. on the 
Cypriote question. 

Mr. Percy White maintains that Cyprus ought not to be 
ceded to Greece because (1) Cyprus never was a Greek island; 
(2) the Cypriotes do not wish union with Greece; (3) Greece 
is apparently in no position to assume fresh responsibilities, 
and he asks whether Greece “‘ would be strong enough to hold 
the island against every Power which in the future might he 
hostile to Great Britain?’’ But an impartial examiner of 
the Cypriote question must not, we think, overlook the cardinal 
point, viz.: whether Great Britain has any right to hold 
Cyprus. It is well known that the British occupation cf 
Cyprus in 1878 was a temporary one. It was efiected by virtue 
of the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1878, by which Great 
Britain undertook certain obligations towards Turkey, one 
being that she was to defend Turkey against any Russian 
invasion of her districts in Armenia. This Convention was 
abrogated in 1914 by the outbreak of war with Turkey, and 
the results of the last war entirely frustrated the carrying 
out of any of the obligations imposed on Great Britain by 
virtue of that Convention. This is the real aspect of the 
Cypricte question and the crux of the whole matter. Those 
who avoid facing it by dealing with side issues and insignificant 
details show but a desire to tangle the situation. It is with 
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regret that we remark that Mr. Percy White is not very accu- 
rate in many of the matters he deals with in his article. Indeed 
his assertions are equal to his inaccuracy that “‘ Coeur de Lion 
married Berengaria of Navarre in a little church at Larnaca,” 
while the marriage took place at Limasol. 

We do not quite follow the meaning of Mr. Percy White’s 
phrase that Cyprus never was a Greek island. Does he mean 
that she never formed part of the Greek State or that its 
inhabitants were not Greek ? In either case he is mistaken, 
and history proves his error. At the time when Greece was 
consisting of a number of City States, independent of each 
other, Cyprus was similarly constituted. She was then so 
Hellenic that, although nominally under Persia, she took part 
for the prevalence of Hellenic ideals in what is known as the 
reat insurrection of Ionia. Whenever subsequently, either 
under Alexander or during the Byzantine period, a Greek 
State was formed, Cyprus constituted part of it, not as a posses- 
sion but as a Greek district. No doubt the island, on account 
of her geographical position, has come under many conquerors, 
but the very fact that she has emerged from these barbarous 
yokes with her Hellenic character intact, tells volumes in 
her favour. Cyprus has participated in the martyrdoms, sor- 
rows, and struggles for liberty of the Hellenic race, and she 
has retained throughout the great trials of the Greek nation 
her Hellenic nationality. The Cypriotes are not merely 
“ Greek-speaking ” people, as Mr. Percy White condescends 
to call them. They are Greeks in every respect. The Cypriote 
peasants do not demand union with Greece because they are 
pressed by moneylenders or agitators, as Mr. Percy White 
alleges. They want their national freedom because they are 
Greeks. But surely their wishes can be easily and impartially 
ascertained. Let the inhabitants declare them by a plebiscite 
under the supervision of the Cypriote Government. There 
can be nothing fairer than that. It will then be seen, if it 
is really doubted, that the aspirations of the Greek Cypriotes 
are entirely spontaneous and that they are not prompted by 
agitators or moneylenders. Indeed, those aspirations were 
clearly expressed from the very first day of the British oceu- 
pation of Cyprus by the late Archbishop Sophronius, who, in 
welcoming in 1878 Lord (then Sir Garnet) Wolseley, the first 
Iligh Commissioner, declared in unmistakable language that 
“the Cypriotes will be devoted to their new Government, with- 
out forgetting their origin and aspirations.” Again, in 1883, 
when the first Session of the Legislative Council took place, 
the elected members, including the Moslems, in their Reply to 
the Address of the High Commissioner, made a clear allusioa 
to the national aspirations of the Cypriotes. There were then 
in the Legislative Council only two advocates. We are men- 
tioning this as Mr. Percy White seems to be annoyed at the 
presence of a number of lawyers in Cyprus to-day who are 
politicians. 

We are, of course, well aware of the views of the Moslems 
in Cyprus. They prefer for sentimental reasons the present 
administration. But we have good grounds in asserting that 
if a plebiscite were taken a number of Moslems will be found 
to be in favour of the cession of the island to Greece. The 
Moslems are convinced at heart that under Greek administra- 
tion they wil! enjoy full liberties and equal privileges with 
the Greeks. But after all their wishes are those of a minority, 
and is it fair or right that they should prevail over the wishes 
of the greatest majority of the native population? 

Mr. Percy White pays a compliment to the docile submission 
of the Moslem elected members of the Legislative Council te 
the Cypriote Government. One should have thought that such 
a blind subordination to the commands of the Government is 
far from being conducive to good administration. But Mr. 
Percy White apparently thinks differently. Not only that, but 
he reproaches, most unjustly, the Greek elected members of 
the Council for their attitude. Now, the position of all the 
elected members of the Cypriote Legislative Council is that 
of “the opposition ” in the British Parliament. Indeed it is 
a fortiori so in a Council which, like that of Cyprus, has to 
deal not with an elected but an appointed Government. The 
Greek members thought it their duty to criticize, sometimes 
strongly and sometimes mildly, but always in a fair-minded 
way, the actions of the Government. They have, on the other 
hand, co-operated with the Government in passing those mea- 
sures which were for the benefit of the island. A glance at 
the Minutes of the various Sessions of the Legislative Council 
will persuade Mr. Percy White that the contribution of the 
Greek members in this respect is of no small importance. 
They have always carried out their functions in a manner not 
inconsistent with the duties they owe to the Government, to 
their electors, to the island at large. 

As regards Mr. Percy White's bitter 


remarks on Greek 


administration, we should like him to bear in mind a few facts. 
The Greek Kingdom has not yet completed a century of free 
It has been established on ruins after a fierce and ex- 


life. 
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haustive War of Independence, waged after a hideous slavery 
of four centuries. Well, in spite of these disadvantages, the 
Greek Kingdom has made great progress in its interna] ad minis. 
tration, its mercantile marine, its industries, ete. Its position 
to-day is to be envied, and it can certainly be compared most 
favourably with that of any other civilised nation. Greece 
may be weak--a weakness due to the fact that a small State 
had to come continuously to the help and support of those parts 
of Hellenism which were suffering under foreign yoke. My. 
Percy White fears lest on account of this weakness Greece 
would be unable to held Cyprus against every Power which 
in the future might be hostile to Great Britain. This argu- 
ment does not apply only to the practically harbourless Cyprus 
lying in a position in the Mediterranean where England has 
more important ports, such as Egypt and the Suez Canal, 
The argument applies equally well to all parts of Greece, 
And does not Mr. Perey White think that it is the duty of 
all friends of Greece to strengthen her hands in every possible 
way? Is he not of opinion that it is to the interest of Great 
Britain in particular to help Greeee to add to her kingdom 
all those parts of Hellenism which are hers by right? She 
has struggled for them for quite a long time. Is not Cyprus 
one of them? No one can say that it is not. That being so, 
all that the Greek Cypriotes demand is that Great Britain 
should apply to their island the high principles for which <he 
has fought in common with Greece, and if those principles are 
to be applied—as we feel confident they will—there is only one 
solution of the Cypriote question, viz.; the cession of the island 
to Greece.—We are, Sir, &., Tur Cyprus Deputatioy. 
2 Lancaster Street, W. 2. 





THE CHARTERED COMPANY’S CLAIM 
(To tHe Eprtor or tHe “ Spretaror.’’) 
Sir,—We attach hereto for publication, with Lord Cave’s per- 
mission, a résumé of the evidence tendered to the Rhodesian 
Claim Commission.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Travers Buxton (Secretary). 
Joun H. Harris (Organising Secretary). 
The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Socicty, 
296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, 5.W.1. 

Mr. Travers Buxton explained why the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society had decided to present their case 
against the claim through Mr. John H. Harris, who had given 
long study to Rhodesian questions, rather than through 
Counsel. 

The Society, Mr. Harris said, desired to submit that the wars 
upon the natives of 1893 and 1896 should not be paid for by 
the British taxpayer. Both wars were primarily due to a 
‘deliberate and successful attempt to mislead the Imperial 
authorities,” and thus could not be regarded as a “‘ necessary 
and proper” administrative expenditure. 

Mr. Harris drew the attention of Lord Cave’s Commission 
to the remarkable disparity between the alleged costs of these 
wars, that of 1893 being quoted as £120,000 and that of 1896 at 
£2,500,000. In the case of the latter war it was urged that 
the Jameson Raid was not only coincident, but by the Com- 
pany’s own admission provided the opportunity for the native 
rising against admitted oppression. The Society’s evidence alse 
showed that the Rhodesian police, which were an administra- 
tive charge, were largely used for the Jameson Raid into the 
Transvaal. 

The Society contended that if the British taxpayers were beld 
ultimately liable for the cost of the Chartered Company's wars 
on the natives, then the amount should be reduced by a cen- 
siderable sum. Mr. Harris produced a copy of, the secret agree- 
ment signed by Sir Starr Jameson in 1898, by which it was 
agreed to give the land of the Matabele to the invaders, and 
that the “loot ” taken from the Matabele was to be divided, 
one half to become the property of the Chartered Company and 
one half to be divided equally amongst the 600 invaders. The 
Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society produced 
evidence showing that “the loot” included not less than 
30,000 but probably more than 250,000 head of cattle. ‘The 
Society urged that these and similar credits should be deducted 
from the Company’s claim of £7,500,000. 


(£7 ,500,000). 








THE BELGIAN DEMANDS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 
Str,—In your article on the Belgian demands in last week’s 
issue you write that “there seems to he no reason why Belgium 
should be an exception to the rule laid down by the Peace Con- 
ference that every nation should have a guaranteed access to 
the sea.” I hope you will be good enough to allow me to 
point out that Belgium has nad guarantees of freedom of 
navigation as long as she existed: this freedom is expressly 
laid down in the treaties of 1839, and since the tolls were 
abolished in 1863 there has been not the shghtest obstacle im 
the way of Antwerp’s communication with the sea, as the 
prosperity of tho port before the war well 
showed. The administration of the river in Dutch territery 
was entrusted in 1839 to a mixed commission, which is in excess 
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of what the treaty of Vienna prescribed for international 
rivers. The Belgians now complain—and there is much force 
in that complaint, although Holland has never taken advan- 
tage of the formula to obstruct necessary improvements—that 
this commission has only been instructed to maintain the river 
in good condition, while as commerce expands the condition of 
the Scheldt must naturally not merely be maintained, but 
improved. ‘The Dutch, therefore, have now amongst other 
things offered in Paris that the instruction of the commission 
should be extended so as to charge it with seeing that the 
river “ shall always meet the increasing needs of commerce.” 
If an agreement is reached between Hollend and Belgium on 
that basis, as seems not unlikely, it will be even less correct 
than it is now to describe Belgium as being “‘ at the mercy of 
Holland.” May I in conclusion remind you that even the less 
favourable pre-war régime enabled the two countries to live in 
undisturbed amity? Good will and confidence on both sides 
were a great asset.—I am, Sir, &c., Dr. DV. Gert. 





THE FOREST OF DEAN COAL-MINES. 

{To THe Epitor or THe “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Siz,—Mr. Hudson’s letter (Spectator, August 30th) appears to 
assume that the State is no longer responsible for the social 
condition of the mining population of the Forest of Dean 
because it has sold to most of the free miners building plots at 
the best market price and so allowed them to become owners of 
their cottages. Surely the State cannot, where it is a large 
landowner, by so easy and profitable a process at the same time 
rid itself of all its duty to the community and bring into 
existence the hideous blots on a beautiful country which the 
mining villages of the Forest are. 

Is this all the good that is to come of land nationalization? 
Those who preached and preach the advantages and beauties 
of land nationalization, I thought, expected more—villages with 
broad roads, bordered by pleasant shady avenues of trees, well- 
built cottages in ample gardens, recreation grounds, and pos- 
sibly a village club house. The reason I pointed to the Forest 
of Dean is because the State owned all the land practically until 
it sold these building plots, and the Forest villages are the 
result. Where has the State managed by a bureaucracy done 
anything? The Crewn, as an individual, has. When the land 
is in private hands there is always a possibility and hope of 
better things. We have, thanks to private landowners, got 
some model villages. When land is managed by a bureaucracy 
it is under the dead hand with a vengeance, and nothing can be 
lone.-—I am, Sir, &c., Lawyer. 





* ECONOMY.” 
{To rue Epiror or tHe ‘‘ Spectator.’’) 

Sin,—Colonels A., B., and C., and Lieut.-Colonels D., E., and F. 
are retired officers who “ joined up” in August, 1914, and who 
have served continuously throughout the war. These officers 
ire consequently entitled to gratuities of one month’s pay for 
each of their five years of service, which in many cases included 
actual fighting 1914-1916. Unfortunately for themselves, the 
officers in question responded, in 1917, to a call for volunteers 
to serve on the lines of communications in France; they threw 
up their various appointments at home and accepted service at 
rates of pay lower than those of their proper rank. Gratuities 
are hased on “‘ the last rate of pay received,” and the amounts 
now payable are consequently less than if reversion to civil life 
had taken place two years ago! The grievance arising from this 
anomaly is obviously deserving of Mr. Churchill’s considera- 
tion.—I am, Sir, &c., One or Tem. 
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ANOTHER NON-BRAHMIN PROTEST. 


We have received the following telegram from Bezwada, 
Madras :— 

“To Spectator, London.—Bezwada Non-Brahmin Federation 
presses communal representation. Protests against reference 
ba Brahminised Madras Government regarding seats.—Presi- 
dent, 








NOTICE.—When ‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





POETRY. 
——— 
THE CURSE OF TIM! 
O prarest heart, I stood to-day 
Where you, your life of loving o’er, 
‘ *’Neath golden lichens slumbering lay, 
And grieved that I could grieve no more: 
For, numbed, I did but stand and stare, 
Dull and unmoved, I knew not why; 
While, for the first time with vou there, 
yes that once looked in yours were <iry. 





Was this thy doing, callous Time ?” 
Or came it of my hardening heart? 
I want the pain that once was mine, 
I would not have one pang depart. 
That was the surest measure left 
Of all my blissful days of old,* 
Without it I must live bereft 
Of half love’s memories manifold.* 


Time, is thy boasted comfort this— 

This heartless, deadening, shamefu! thing? 
Rather, a thousand times, ’twere bliss 

Daily, O Death, to know thy sting. 








BOOKS. 


omen 
SCOTTISH HISTORY.+ 
Lorp HALDANE, in a touching preface to the last historica’ 
essays of the late Professor Hume Brown, says with truth that 
his old friend’s death was a rea! loss to the public. “ He was 
no orator; he disliked rhetoric; in what he wrote there were 
few epigrams or striking phrases. But he exercised at short 
range a deep influence on those with whom he came into contact, 
and that influence was a lasting and permeating one. It was 
due partly to a personality highly refined by constant reflection, 
and partly to the sense he gave, not only of great and exact 
knowledge of his own subjects, but of a background in which 
they were set for him.” Those who knew Professor Hume 
Brown only by his writings on Scottish history will recognize 
the accuracy of Lord Haldane’s language. It was precisely 
that “sense of a background” which distinguished Professor 
Hume Brown from most other Scottish historians. He wrote 
about Scotland just as he might have written about Greece or 
Rome or Germany, with a dispassionate interest in the facts 
that can be ascertained from the chronicles and from the State 
papers. He did not set out to demonstrate the peculiar virtues 
of Scotsmen, whether Highlanders or Lowlanders; he did not 
seek to prove any particular theory, and he eschewed with 
almost excessive care the romantic treatment to which Scottish 
history, with its wealth of personal anecdote and legend, lends 
itself. Readers who had been brought up on Scott’s “ Tales of 
a Grandfather” and the Waverley Novels probably thought 
Professor Hume Brown rather dull, but they would admit that 
he corrected their perspective and gave them a sober and trust- 
worthy view of the formation and development of the Scottish 
people. He never forgot that Scotland was, after all, 2 small, 
poor and remote country, from the European standpoiat, and 
he judged her achievements more generously and her failiiugs more 
leniently because he was a good European. He had qualified 
himself for his special work by long and strenuous labours on 


* Shirley. if 
¢ Surveys of Scottish History, By the late P, Hume Brown, Glasgow: 
Maclehose, (78, Gd, net, 
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the editing of State records, and, as the first man to hold a 
chair of Scottish history in a Scottish university, he did much 
to place these studies on a more scientific basis. Probably he 
ewed no small part of his success to the fact that his mental 
outlook was not bounded by the Scottish coasts and the Cheviots. 
Lord Haldane says that he used for many years to pay regular 
visits with Professor Hume Brown to Weimar, Gdéttingen, 
IImenau and other places, so that the Professor might gather 
materials for a new life of Goethe—‘ a work on which he had 
concentrated his passion for excellence more closely even than 
on his * History of Scotland,’ ” and which he had finished before 
he died. Modern Germany, he thought, was paying the penalty 
for her disregard of the large views of her old intellectual leaders 
like Goethe. 

The essays and addresses collected in this volume deal for 
the most part with broad aspects of Scottish history or with 
historical writing in general. The paper on “ The Moulding of 
the Scottish Nation ” is an admirable summing up of essential 
facts. It is well to be reminded that Scotland in the days of 
our Henry the Seventh was almost as much divided against 
itself as some of the new States which are struggling for existence 
in Eastern Europe. The Highlands, Celtic Galloway and the 
Lowlands had little in common except their religion and their 
fear of English aggression ; they differed in race and in language, 
and their allegiance to a common king was little more than a 
form. James the Fourth, who, by marrying Henry the Seventh’s 
daughter, paved the way for the union of the Crowns in the 
person of his great-grandson, also did more than any of his 
predecessors to unite the peoples of Scotland. He curbed the 
Highland clans; he made the Lords of the Isles submit to 
him; he fixed his capital in Edinburgh, where he governed 
through his Privy Council and administered law through his 
Supreme Court and the regular sessions of the itinerant justices. 
He imposed his will on the unruly nobles, instead of being 
ruled by them. Professor Hume Brown makes the striking 
suggestion that, ‘ of all the actions and events of his reign, it 
was perhaps its closing disaster that most effectually served the 
happy end.” “ Such a calamity as that of Flodden has a power 
to evoke a consentaneous national feeling which no other 
experience can produce.” There was scarcely a family of note 
in all Scotland that did not leave at least one member on the 
fatal field beside the Till. Professor Hume Brown might well 
have strengthened his case by adducing the parallel of Kossovo. 
That crushing defeat of the Serbs by the Turks in the late 
fourteenth century has served ever since as a source of inspiration 
for Serbian patriots, even in the blackest days of the war now 
ended when Serbia was in the power of enemies even more 
malignant than the Turk. Half-a-century after Flodden the 
Scottish nation—or, as the author cautiously defines it, ‘ that 
section of the population which by its capacity of thought and 
feeling, by the strength of its convictions and the strenuousness 
of its action, determines the main current of the general life and 
presents the characteristics which specifically distinguish one 
nation from another ’’—had to decide between adhering to the 
eld faith and the old French alliance or accepting the Reformed 
faith and the English alliance. The memories of Flodden and 
of Bannockburn did not prevent the majority from choosing 
Protestantism and the support of Scotland’s hereditary foe. 
Time, the great healer, has assuaged those old griefs. Another 
excellent essay is concerned with the Scottish nobility and their 
part in the national history. The author admits their faults, 
but he emphasizes their services. “It was they who gave 
Scotland its limited monarchy; the Reformation and the 
Covenants were largely their work, and but for them the Revolu- 
tion and the Union might have had no place in our history. 
With this record of their action, can we doubt that in con- 
siderable measure Scotland owes to her nobility what she is 
to-day?” Another paper on the Union is valuable especially 
as a reminder that the Union was unpopular in Scotland long 
after 1707, and that it did not come to be accepted as part of 
the natural order of things until its material and moral benefits 
were too obvious to be disputed. The similar Union with 
Ireland would doubtless have ceased to be questioned long since 
if the majority of the Irish people had been Protestants like the 
Scots. The controversy is kept alive in the supposed interests 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 


The volume includes several essays on lighter topics. One 


of them deals with the more notable Scotsmen who have in- 
fluenced European thought, from Richard of St. Victor, who. 
defined the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, Michael 








Scot who translated the Arabic versions of Aristotle into Latin, 
and George Buchanan, to Hutcheson, Hume, Adam Smith and 
Sir Walter Scott. Another paper sketches the romantic career 
of a wandering scholar, Florence Wilson, who, in accordance 
with the fashion of the sixteenth century, Latinized his name 
as Florentius Volusenus. He was born in or near Elgin about 
the year 1500, and was educated at Aberdeen under Hector 
Boyce or Boece and at Paris. He served as a tutor in Wolsey’s 
household and as an agent of Thomas Cromwell’s in Paris ; 
he set out for Italy in the train of Jean Du Bellay and, falling 
ill at Avignon, sought a quiet post in a new school at Carpentras, 
where the future Cardinal Sadoleto was residing as Bishop. 
The bonds that united all scholars in these golden days of the 
Renaissance are exemplified in one of Sadoleto’s elegant Latin 
letters, describing how the wandering Scot called on him and 
charmed him so much as to obtain an invitation to dine with 
the magistrates, who appointed Wilson to the vacant master- 
ship. Wilson became well known at Lyons, then as now a 
great intellectual centre, and died young while on his way home, 
leaving a book on “ The Tranquillity of the Soul,” which was 
still read in the eighteenth century. The rise of nationality has 
doubtless benefited the world, but it is not unpleasant to look 
back to those far-off days when educated Europe was one 
community, speaking as well as writing Latin, so that Swiss 
scholars could lecture at Oxford or Scottish scholars at Bordeaux 
or even Coimbra in Portugal. The last paper in a very interesting 
book treats of the private life of that astonishing man, John 
Napier of Merchiston, whose invention of logarithms revolu- 
tionized mathematics, although Lord Randolph Churchill is 
said to have confessed that he could never understand “ those 
dots.” Apart from his logarithms, Napicr seems to have 
been a well-to-do Protestant landowner with a taste for litiga- 
tion and a passion for studying the Apocalypse—characteristics 
which have been shared by innumerable people of ordinary 
talent. Napier was best known to his educated contemporaries 
by his “ Plaine Discovery of the whole Revelation of St. John,” 
which he dedicated to James the Sixth with an outspoken 
epistle begging the King to cut himself loose from Papistry. 
He assumed that the Pope was Antichrist, and he calculated 
that “the day of God’s judgment appears to fall betwixt the 
years of Christ 1688 and 1700,” and would fall at any rate 
before 1786. Napier was popularly regarded as a wizard, and 
his familiar spirit was said to inhabit a jet-black cock. One 
of the stories current in his neighbourhood represented him as 
ridding his fields of a neighbour’s pigeons by enchantment. 
There is documentary evidence for the fact that he was asked 
by the adventurer Robert Logan of Restalrig, notorious in the 
Gowrie plot, to find a treasure supposed to be hidden in that 
grim fortress, Fast Castle. A paper by him, preserved at 
Lambeth, gives a list of dreadful engines of war which he had 
invented or hoped to invent, including a Tank—‘ a chariot 
which would be like a moving mouth of mettle and scatter 
destruction on all sides”—and a submarine. His one real 
discovery, despite its inestimable value, seems to have attracted 
little notice in his lifetime. Probably Napier would be as much 
surprised as his contemporaries to know that he is still venerated 
as the inventor of logarithms. 








OUR ELEMENTARY-SCHOGOL SYSTEM.* 
Proressor GiLBERT Murray, writing in the Contempoary 
Review, is ** inclined to suspect that an extreme interest in Educa- 
tion is a dangerous sign. A society which is crying out for educa- 
tion to keep it in the right path is like one that needs constant 
remedial legislation,” and that is “like a man who spends 
a vast proportion of his time and money on medicine.” Mr. 
Newton, in his admirably sane and informing volume on The 
English Elementary School, makes it clear that the danger, 
if it does exist, is of comparatively recent origin. The interest 
shown by the State before 1870 could hardly be described 2s 
“extreme,” and, if tested by the qualifications of the great 
majority of Ministers of Education since that date, has been 
studiously dissembled. That the subject is interesting and 
of immense importance is another matter. But the plain and 
painful truth is that books on education are as a rule dull and 
the professional “ educationist” one of the most fatiguing of 
bores. Mr. Newton is an H.M.I of nearly forty years’ experience, 
having worked successively in Durham, London, Cambridge- 


* The English Elementary School: Some Elem ntary Faets about It _ By 
A.W. Newton, M.A., formerly an Inspector of the Board of Lducation, Londen. 
Longmans, [¢3, n@ 
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shire, and Kent, and served as a Divisional Inspector, an 
Inspector of Training Colleges, and an Assistant-Secretary of 
the Board of Education, His aim has been “to describe the 
elementary schools of to-day and yesterday, the regulations 
under which they work, and some of the considerations 
which influence those who conduct them.” It might easily 
Lave been a dull book, but it is nothing of the sort. Mr. 
Newton has eliminated all “useless statistics”; he has an 
excellent style, enlivened on occasion by a strictly controlled 
sense of humour; he has few illusions, but the general tone 
of the book is one of reasoned optimism, moderation, and 
fair-mindedness. It is, so far as the present writer can judge, 
easily the best book on the subject. 

Opening with a sketch of the history of State aid and control, 
the evolution of the Board of Education out of the old Depart- 
ment, the growth of compulsion, and the gradual emergence 
of the Education Committee, Mr. Newton subjects the Mundella 
Code and the system of payment by results to a good deal of 
drastic but not unjust criticism. The principle that the State 
should not give something for nothing was defensible; the 
methods adopted led to many abuses—cramming and dishonesty, 
a severe but not intelligent scrutiny of teachers and inspectors, 
the overpressure of dull and backward scholars. The country 
sas badly served in the framing of the Code by its expert 
advisers, the wisest of whom disliked the principle but were over- 
borne by the majority. A review of the voluntary schools 
before 19062 leads the writer to the conclusion that supporters 
of the system “could have kept schools everywhere pretty 
much in their hands if they had been rich enough. But ever 
since 1870 the needs of most towns have been far too great 
to be met by voluntary subscriptions.” As it was, the system 
seeasionally led to ‘* profiteering” and fraudulent finance. In 
regard to religion, the parental attitude was one of indifference. 
‘Most parents wished for some religious teaching. Whilst very 
few demanded definite Church of England teaching, large numbers 
did not seriously resent it. But for clerical pressure steadily 
applied, many children would have left the Roman Catholic 
school for schools of an undenominational kind.” This con- 
clusion, in his opinion, holds good to-day. Continuing 
his survey of the “ pre-scientific” period, Mr. Newton 
notes that hygiene has sprung into existence as practically a 
new subject since 1880. Even in the Royal Commission of 
1886 no medical evidence was taken. Our rulers and governors 
honestly held that the school conditions of children were so 
much better than their home and industrial conditions that 
it was useless to remedy the lesser evils whilst the greater 
remained untouched. Moreover, “to persons who regard 
ilIness as a, necessary part of life, hygiene will always be of little 
account.” A comparison of school buildings, furniture, and 
ventilation, old and new, ministers on the whole to satisfaction. 
On the question of medical inspection Mr. Newton pointedly 
observes that “it is hard to see why the child who happens 
to be of school age should be examined by a public officer, 
and treated at a school clinic at the public expense, whilst the 
‘hild under age is left to any treatment its parents may provide.” 
so he finds the real argument in favour of public nurseries 
in the facts that the physical care of children of three and four 
is infinitely more important than anything that can be fairly 
called instruction, and that our teachers are primarily trained 
to give instruction. The teacher of young children needs a 
training different from anything provided by our Training 
Colleges. Mr. Newton’s chapter on Infant Schools is quite 
one of the best in the book, with its wise caveat against that 
zeal for modern methods “ which is apt to lead astray teachers 
who do not understand them,” and its wise discrimination be- 
tween the sound and permanent principles of Froebel and his 
provisional and experimental methods. The tyranny of the 
phrase * Kindergarten”’ is effectively exposed: the so-called 
“ gifts’? are often déwpa dapa. As for the management of 
children, it is the business of the wise teacher to hold the balance 
between the modern doctrine of free self-expression and the 
Wesleyan view of coercing the child into diligence and virtue. 
“Speaking broadly, the larger the institution the more rules 
there must be, and only in very smail schools can we grant the 
freedom which is to be found in a well-ordered home.” The 
personality of the teacher is most important; but Mr. Newton 
realizes that you can’t command or definitely multiply Egerias 


or dotloresse. 
Mr. Newton frankly acknowledges the difficulties of comparing 
the real value of the output of the schools of to-day and of yestey- 








day. ‘“ We can find out what a boy knows and can do on a par- 
ticular day, but we can only guess what he will become.”’ Nor can 
an inspector be a fair judge of morals, except in so far as industry, 
punctuality, cleanliness, and goodwill towards teachers are moral 
virtues. But Mr. Newton believes that disorderly schools are 
fewer, and notes with satisfaction the diminished resort to the 
cane. ‘Competent teachers, I imagine, concur pretty well in 
thinking that a school is no place either for a teacher who is 
continually using his cane, or for the teacher who refuses to use 
it on proper occasion.” Reading is better taught, better books 
are read, and extracts less used. School-books are better 
printed, excepting Bibles. No mention is made of handwriting, 
but Mr. Newton finds no real deterioration in accuracy of spelling 
or arithmetic, and a decided improvement in composition, both in 
the choice of themes and their treatment. He welcomes the 
extended use of “ readers”’ in the teaching of history and the 
supersession of lessons of the lecture type, but insists on the need 
of having a general framework, and teaching episodes—such as 
Becket’s fall, Tyler’s rebellion, Wolfe at Quebec—properly o 
not at all, and the provision of historical atlases. There is als 
much room for improvement in maps, which are too often cheat 
and bad, and Mr. Newton condenins the cramming of statistics, 
which are bound to become obsolete. Huxley's pictures on the 
teaching of science in 1861 still apply in great part, experimental 
science having of late been pushed aside by “ Nature study.” 
Physiology is still the Cinderella of the elementary schools. Mr. 
Newton also notices the danger of 





“ 


organized ” as opposed to 
spontaneous observation, especially when it is “ organized ” by 
teachers to whom natural history may be repugnant. Under the 
head of manual instruction we have an amusing account of the 
origin and modification of the cult of needlework. Cookery and 
laundrywork did not become compulsory till the Act of 1918. 
The question how far elementary schools should give technical 
instruction is fully discussed. Mr. Newton, maintaining that 
the teaching of trades in schools has no serious advocates, 
strongly uphelds the value of drawing as a supplementary 
means of expression. Physical training, elaborately centralized 
and taught mainly on the Swedish plan, is now officially recog- 
nized as good for both mind and body. Games are little taught 
owing to difficulties of space, not from lack of goodwill on the 
part of teachers, and the streets and high-roads are still the 
principal playground of the poor. The pendulum has now 
swung too far away from foreign language teaching ; but while 
it is obviously better to know a language than not to know it, 
the chance that a particular language will be useful to a particular 
boy is remote. On the grading of schools Mr. Newton holds 
that the increase of central or higher-grade schools is justified 
by the needs of * brighter ” children and the advantages of classi- 
fication ; but they cost more, and are naturally unpopular with 
masters and managers, who see their best pupils drawn off. 
We have already referred to Mr. Newton’s views on proselytism. 
As regards Scripture teaching in all schools, he condemns the 
method of teaching by paraphrase instead of using the original 


| text, but advocates expurgation and discrimination between 
| legendary and historical elements of Holy Writ. The efforts of 


other propagandists, ethical, anti-clerical, sex-hygienic, temper- 
ance, and economic, are judiciously dealt with, and we may note 
Mr. Newton’s frank remark that prize essays written on subjects 
announced beforehand are no test of the writer’s knowledge, as 
examiners cannot tell which essays are genuine and which are not. 

The remaining chapters give an excellent account of the 
education and training of teachers under the Kay-Shuttleworth 
and other plans, and a carefully weighed estimate of the relative 
merits of the Training College and University education. As 
for formal psychology, and its application to education, Mr. 
Newton evidently inclines to the view that such studies are 
better suited for teachers who have already served four or five 


years in school than for students of twenty or twenty-one. 


The specimens of questions from examination-papers sect by 
the Universities in 1915 certainly reinforce his objection to the 
rendering compulsory of such courses, or anything like them, 
on all entrants into the teaching profession. The questions 
of salaries and pensions and the appointment of inspectors 
are wisely handled, and in a final chapter Mr. Newton offers 
a weighty plea for the provision of reference libraries for 
children as well as teachers; for the settlement of certain stil 
unanswered questions—e.g., the length of the school day and 
the minimum age for compulsory attendance—and the encourage- 
ment of educational research and the strengthening of the 


Board's Department for inquiries, In the demain of research, 
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he lays down the canon that the crank must be kept out of 
the schoolroom, and the genuine researcher kept within bounds. 
Mention of music is conspicuously absent in what is otherwise 
a remarkably comprehensive study. We have little doubt 
that the omission is due to the author’s scrupulous honesty 
in abstaining from passing judgment on subjects of which he has 
no expert knowledge. 





PROCOPIUS AND OTHERS.* 

tr is not for nothing that the classics are the classics, and that 
the merest handful of ancient writers holds a splendid monopoly 
in the schools. For if our “construes” cost us labour and 
sorrow in our Fifth Form days, we have at any rate read Virgil 
and Thucydides, not Silius and Appian, by the end. That is 
undoubtedly the right policy for Fifth Formers: “ one quality 
only—the best.” Yet Sixth Forms and the Universities 
should not perhaps have stuck to it as closely as they have. 
For one result of it is that we all grow up ignorant of some very 
good literature and of whole tracts of history. If we read 
Gibbon we can learn some of the history, but in every footnote 
we shall find references to ancient authors we have never read. 
These are just the gaps that the ‘‘ Loeb Classical Library ” so 
admirably fills. You can have Appian, Procopius or Dio, 
Petronius, Seneca or Apuleius, in the handy “ Loeb” volumes 
with their clear print and decorous exterior, for seven and six- 
pence a volume—it was five shillings before the war—and if 
your scholarship is rusty, you can help yourself along by the 
translation that fronts each page of text. 

Procopius' is now at his third volume. He is to have six in 
all, but one can begin upon him anywhere, and this one, about 
the Gothic War, makes excellent reading. As a writer, Procopius 
is far down in the second class; his thinking is limp and his 
style without distinction; but he lived among big events and 
he has a good story to tell of them. Gibbon tells it again in 
his forty-first chapter, but he has shortened it greatly and not 
improved it. Most of us learned of Belisarius first through 
Gibbon, but it is delightful to find how much more there is to 
be learned about him than Gibbon has room to tell. Gibbon 
has a way, too, of making the most simple and splendid of 
ancient heroes look like eighteenth-century noblemen, while 
Procopius, who worked and perhaps fought under Belisarius, 
just tells you what he knows of him in his impersonal and 
undistinguished way, and produces as a result a story that is 
almost an epic. 

There could hardly be a better hero for an epic than this 
conqueror of three continents, the man who fought on the “ bay 
horse with a white face”’ in the famous battle by the Mulvian 
Bridge, and could not get back into Rome because blood and 
dust made him unrecognizable to the men on the walls. Nor 
could there be a better hero for a tragedy than the victim of 
Justinian’s weakness and two women’s spite; but the tragedy 
one can only get in Gibbon, and there the eighteenth-century 
manner seems to fit well enough. 

For the story of the wars you wfil not better Procopius, and 
there is no more stirring incident in it than that siege of Rome 
in which Belisarius and 5,000 men beat off 150,000 Goths, All 
this you will find in the third volume. Procopius is amusing 
too, because one can see him following—very far ofi—Herodotus 
and Thucydides, who wrote nearly a thousand years earlier and 
quite immeasurably better. “Thus ended the first year of the 
war, the history of which Procopius has written,” he says in 
this Fifth Book; and he writes speeches for his soldiers and 
statesmen as an anaemic Thucydides might have written them, 
full of dull generalizations and unilluminating antitheses. 
Herodotean tags are plentiful too, and stories of portents and 
wonders which Herodotus himself would never have believed 
if he had lived in the sixth century a.p. But Procopius is a 
better geographer than Herodotus (as indeed he ought to be), 
and there is a good deal that is interesting in his description of 
places and peoples. Mr. Dewing’s translation is readable and 
unpretentious—just indeed what the original is. It is scholarly 
too, and in the bay-horse passage Mr. Dewing is a good deal more 
careful than Gibbon seems to have been. The volume has a 
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full and accurate index at the end, which makes special incidents 
or ‘passages easy to locate. 

Plutarch’ is an author whose very great reputation is due 
to many things besides his merits. His “ Lives” have beey 
immensely useful to historians, and wi!l always be read for the 
sake of their subject-matter. In England they will be read, too, 
for the sake of their translator, North, and their most devoted 
student, Shakespeare. Whole passages of Coriolanus are just 
North’s Plutarch versified, and when one reads in North— 
“Caesar going into the Senate-house, and speaking merrily 
unto the soothsayer, told him ‘the Ides of March be come’ 
‘So they be,’ softly answered the soothsayer, ‘ but yet are they 
not past’ ”—Plutarch cannot get all the credit for the pleasure 
one feels. Often he is merely a starting-point for Shakespeare ; 
“and taking Caesar’s gown all bloody in his hand, he laid it 
open to the sight of them all, showing what a number of cuts 
and holes it had upon it.” That is all Plutarch does: the rest 
is Shakespeare :-— 

“Look, in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through: 
See what a rent the envious Casca made : 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d. . . . 
This translation by Mr. Bernadotte Perrin is a good one, but 
one sees in reading it how much of the charm in North’s Plutarch 
is due to North and not to Plutarch. Mr. Perrin is very modern : 


“Caesar . . . noticed that Calpurnia was in a deep slumber, 
but was uttering indistinct words and inartic ulate groans in her 
sleep, for she dreamed as it proved. 


Here is North on the same passage :— 

“He heard his wife Calpurnia, being fast asleep, weep and 

sigh, and put forth many fumbling lamentable speeches: for 
she dreamed that Caesar was slain.” 
Of course the modern translation is the nearer to the Greek, 
for indeed North never saw the Greek but translated Amyot’s 
French ; yet none of it has the life and colour of North, nor of 
course the priceless and peculiar savour of his Elizabethan prose. 
Perhaps North is a little too old-fashioned and a little too free 
to have been adopted by the “ Loeb ”’ editors as their translator, 
but the eleven volumes would have been an unusually delightful 
possession if they had had Plutarch and North on alternate 
pages. Only of course such a confrontation might have been 
rather serious for Plutarch. 

Another welcome volume in the new batch of ‘“ Loebs”’ is 
Mr. Butterworth’s Clement of Alexandria.* It is good to have 
such convenient access to the great Clement and all his learning. 
His pages are loaded with Euripides and Plato; but all the 
time it is not his quotations that one cares about, but just the 
man himself, most provocative of pleaders and most earnest 
and independent of seekers after truth, When Pope 
Benedict XIV. erased his name from the Saintly Calendar, we 
know who was really condemned by that hasty act. 

The “Loeb Library” includes of course the “ Classics” 
proper as well as the “ Post-Classicals.” In the new batch is a 
first volume of the Odyssey,‘ and a second is to follow shortly. 
The translator is Professor A. T. Murray, of Stanford University, 
California, and he has done his difficult work well. The tradition 
of English Homeric translation is fixed, and unless one wants to 
be like Samuel Butier (which Heaven forbid), it is only a question 
of how little or how much one differs from Butcher and Lang. 
Professor Murray does not differ very much, but he is occasion- 
ally a trifle simpler or a tritle less archaic. He thus avoids the 
danger of being precious, though when he makes Nausicaa say 
* Papa, dear” to Alcinous, one sees what the compensating 
danger is. But perhaps this is merely a Transatlanticism. On 
the whole the translation is tasteful, and where it breaks away 
from tradition in the rendering of individual words the change 
is made in accordance with the findings of recent scholarship. 
Still, it is a little sad to read “ unresting”’ for “ the wnharvested 
sea,” and to find Athene is “ grey-eyed”’ no more. 

The Speeches of Aeschines’ make the fifth of the new quintet. 
They will be welcome to a generation which has heard for the 
most part only the Demosthenes side of the case. One always 
felt at school that Demosthenes was too violent to be wholly 
in the right, though he did win eventually in the Corona dispute ; 
but one seldom had a chance of hearing what was to be said on 
the other side. A satisfactory text—no easy matter with 


Aeschines—has been achieved by Mr. C. D. Adams, of Dart- 
mouth, whose translation makes a useful guide to the meaning, 
and avoids the fault, to which translators of ancient orators are 
specially liable, of being excessively modern in style. 

The “ Loeb Classical Library,”’ be 


gun in some sort as an act of 
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faith, has continued to issue new volumes throughout the war, 
though in the face of disheartening difficulties. It is one of the 

most interesting and valuable of modern publishing enterprises, 
and if the faith behind the venture is not now rewarded by 
success, the fault will lie not with the editors and publisher, but 
with those who have been responsible for educating the kind 
of Englishman who can buy books at seven and sixpence apiece- 





STATE-AIDED RESEARCH.* 
THERE is at least one Department, founded during the war, 
whose continuanee will not be questioned by the advocates of 
It is a very small Department ; its total expenditure 
last year was £177,201, aecording to the Report which it has 
just issued. But, as Dr. Johnson said of Thrale’s Brewery, it 
“the potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams 
because its business is to encourage the application 


economy. 


contains 
of avarice,” 
of trained intelligence to industry and public services. 
distinguishing feature of this Committee of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research is, while that it spends little, it may save the 
country millions, to say nothing of the gain to knowledge and to 
health. For example, the Department set an expert to study the 
typical British kitchen range which, as every householder knows, 
devours coal with shameless voracity. The results obtained 
have, we are told, been “ particularly interesting and surprising ” ; 
“during the year the improvements it is hoped to secure in the 
construction of kitchen ranges alone will save far more in the 
annual cost ef coal consumed than is being spent each year 
upon all our activities.” That is a small illustration of the work 
which the Department has set itself todo. Kitchen ranges form 
one of the problems which confront the Building Materials Com- 
mittee. This committee set qualified men of science to consider 
how concrete might be made cheaply, whether a thin wall need 
be a perfect conductor of sound or permeable by gas, and so 


on. We are particularly interested to find that the committee 
secured a laboratory in the L.C.C. School of Building at 
Brixton for the special purpose of investigating the old 


methods of building with earth and chalk. Furthermore, the 
committee is erecting five experimental cottages on State land 
at Amesbury, “ with local materials by methods which have 
fallen into disuse or by new methods suggested by scientific 
investigation.” The Board of Agriculture will take the cottages 
at a fixed price, and the new Department will bear the loss if the 
cost of building exceeds the estimate. As the Report says, if 
only a sovereign could be saved on each of the new houses that 
have to be built, the aggregate saving would be large. Thirty 
or forty different kinds or types of materials are uscd in building 
a small house. Perhaps half a dozen of these have been studied 
scientifically. Yet before the war, in England and Wales alone, 
about £35,000,000 a year were spent on building materials. It 
may be safely affirmed that experts who gave their mind to the 
subject could show us how to save several of these millions. 
We shall have more to say on this subject before long. It is 
‘qually clear that, if houses were built more carefully and 
honestly, the public health would be greatly bencfited. ; 

The work of the Department is partly direct, partly indirect. 
During the war it naturally devoted much energy to special 
inquiries for military purposes, in connection, for instance, with 
the anti-submarine campaign. Now that peace has come, its 
direct influence will be exerted through the National Physical 
Laboratory, the Fuel Research Board, the Food Investigation 
Board, the Geological Survey and Museum—from November 
next—and other organizations dealing with large and general 
questions. Its indirect influence, which is not less important, 
exerted upon the various industries which are being encouraged 
to bring science to bear upon their difficulties. The Advisory 
Council, which guides the scientific work, is composed of seven 
eminent members of the Royal Society, with Sir William MeCor- 
mick as chairman and Sir Frank Heath as secretary and with 
* from all the Government offices so that the whole 
administration may be cognisant of what is being done. The 
Council has wisely determined that the State shall not conduct 
investigations for “the immediate benefit” of the industries 
but that it may show the industries how to set about the task 
and help them to organize inquiries. ‘Thus the British scientific 
instrument menufacturing optical, clectrieal, X-ray 
and other apparatus—have formed an association which will 
receive a State grant of £70,000 in five years if it raises £7,000 
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| of the pottery industry will once 


and carries out a scheme of scientific investigation that would 
benefit this typical “ key industry.” The glass industry, again 
_ formed a similar association which will receive a grant of 

£20,000 a year for five years if it raises £5,000 a year for scien- 
tific purposes concerned with seneuiiien, Other trades have 
shown a similar desire to call in the man of science and set him 
to work on problems the solution of which may be of great 
value to the manufacturer. The photographic industry, the 
cotton, linen and woollen trades, the motor industry, and the 
boot and shoe trade, the iron, Portland cement and sugar 
industries, have already formed associations, and others, like 
the piano manufacturers, are doing the same. It is interesting 
to note that the pottery manufacturers combined during the 
war to supply Dr. Mellor and Mr. Bernard Moore with funds for 
experiments in the manufacture of hard-paste porcelain and 
that, as the outcome of these experiments, a new factory is to be 
Hard-paste porcelain was made by Coekworthy 
at Plymouth and by Champion at Bristol in the late eighteenth 
century, but our potters since then have preferred to make 
** English bone china,” leaving hard-paste of the Chinese type, 
such as Dresden produced two centuries ago, to the Continental 
potter. The war, however, taught us that hard-paste porcelain 
for use in the laboratory and for various industrial purposes 
was too important to be neglected, so that this interesting branch 
again be essayed by English 
potters. 

While the work of these scientific trade associations should 
steadily strengthen our industries and render them more capable 
of withstanding foreign competition in the world’s markets, the 
inquiries conducted under the direct supervision of the Depart- 
ment ought to have a marked effect upon the public weliare 
and the public expenditure. The Fuel Research Board, for 
example, has an immense field of usefulness. Everyone knows 
that we have, as a nation, been very wasteful in our consumption 
of coal. Now that Mr. Smillie and his friends have contributed 
to making coal searce and dear, the question of coal consumption 


has suddenly become very urgent. If the men of science can 
help us in any way, they will be national benefactors. It is 


comforting to know that the whole question is at last being 
thoroughly examined by competent inquirers in properly 
equipped laboratories at East Greenwich. We have suffered 
hitherto from a multitude of counsellors with widely different 
views. The new Board ought to be able to render a decisive 
and practical verdict. Again, the Food Investigation Board 
has a vast subject of the highest practical importance. ‘The 
main heads of its programme are fish preservation, enginecring, 
meat preservation, fruit and vegetables, oils and fats, and 
canned foods. ‘‘ Engineering” in this connection means cold 
storage, the importance of which few people understand though 
the townsman depends upon the cold store for most of his meat 
and for many other articles of food. If we had plenty of refri- 
gerating railway vans and efficient cold stores in all towns, it 
would be possible to supply fresh fish very cheaply to millions 
of people who now seldom have the opportunity of buying it. 
The Food Investigation Board’s attempt to devise a perfect 

refrigerating van is thus anything but an academic exercise ; if 
it succeeds, it will not only add to the nation’s food-supply but 
will also put new life into the fishing industry. Yet another 
Board, working under the Department, is concerned with the 
medical and economic aspects of industrial fatigue—a large 
subject which is receiving a great deal of attention in America 
and which deserves the most careful study. It is widely sup- 
posed that the present industrial unrest has been occasioned in 
part by fatigue from overwork during the war. This populai 
theory may be unfounded, but it illustrates the importance of 
the question. Experts are agreed by now that very long hours 
of work are uneconomic. After the first year of the war the 
munition workers were discouraged from working excessive 
overtime and from attending on Sundays because they wore 
themselves out without materially increasing their output. 
But the proper length of the working day has yet to be deter- 
mined for each industry. Moreover, the methods of working 
may be altered so as to lighten the labour of the workman and 
at the same time to increase his productivity. Problems like 
these have to be investigated by the Industrial Fatigue Board, 
composed of medical men and others well acquainted with 
industrial conditions. We have only touched on a few of the 
activities of the Committee of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
but we have said enough to indicate the high promise of its 
work. Its cautious and statesmanlike Report ought to be 
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attentively read, for it points the way to genuine and enduring 
teforms based upon knowledge and not upon political passion. 





NAPOLEON.* 
Tr was indeed “ rainbow-chasing,” as Dr. Wickham defined it, 
when his son Geoffrey crossed the Channel to test his new theory 
of human relations on Napoleon himself. “I think the secret 
of living—where life seems so chaotic, flowing, and unstable— 
lies in the discovery of an organic soul, first in ourselves, then in 
cther human creatures, and finally even in the mysterious 
currents between ourselves and them”; and this theory he 
must “ bring to bear on the most powerful living antagonist.” 
But if it was folly, it was the folly of the idealist. It had a 
touch of the sublime in it, and the episode is related by Mr. 
Trench with an imagination, literary distinction, and dramatic 
power that make the play a notable addition to the poetic 
drama—for though written only partly in verse, its place is 
distinctly in that category. Geoffrey Wickham attains his 
end, and at the moment when Napoleon is debating whether 
to strike England or Austria he comes to his parley with the 
great Emperor. Napoleon listens at first with amusement, 
then with growing interest, to the plea that he should have a 
wider vision, should engraft his Empire on a common faith or 
passion :— 
* Because you have no loves you have no eyes, 


Your naked energy working lovelessly, 
Be it balanced like a planet, is not wise. 


. ‘ ° . . ° 
You have tried all arts of government save one. 
The impersonal—the art of self-effacement.” 


Wickham reminds Napoleon of those earlier years when “ the 
Little Corporal” appeared as the saviour of the Republic—the 
Republic he has now betrayed :— 


“T had remembered— 

Though I could have cursed myself that cared for you— 
The half-starved leader of inspired battalions 
When the red earth rose in furrows after you 
Sweeping through Italy, that as you came 
Leapt up as a dog leaps to meet its master— 
The starry voice that was to free mankind ! 
What though you proved her plunderer, anda king ?... 
T had cc a | only that France trusts you, 
Intinitely loves—what a strange patience love is !— 
Infinitely trusts whom she has so rewarded. 

. . . . . . 

You are changed, Napoleon. 

Asia has at a touch transformed 

Young Caesar. Now upon the desert's gate 

Sits an Egyptian vulture, brooding, brooding, 

Over old sand. Old desert news he hears ; 

Two thousand prisoners sick are shot st Jaffa; 

Sackful of rebel heads poured out in Cairo 

In the public square, to over-awe the people. 

It was young Perseus, deliverer of France, 

It was my Captain, did these things.” 
Napoleon meets eloquence with sophistry. True — 

“T betrayed the Republic. Well, I saved the Revolution ! 
I cooled the hot-heads, but I fired the cold ! 

Vrance has more need of me than I of her, 

And if I fall—and I shall never fall— 

It is Europe shall be humbled, and not I!” 
He asks abruptly of the dreamer: “ But now—what would you 
have me do? Now, now ?”— 

“Up to this night, you have made great wars. Return, 
And make peace great: build the new France ; 
Deepen her liberties ; subtilize her laws, 

And make her justice tender.” 
For such a dream Napoleon has only mockery :— 

“ Do the men of France pay me to be their brother ? 

A sympathetic burgess in their likeness ? 


They pay me for my difference from themselves.” 


He adds contemptuously that Geoffrey's “ art of life’s to follow 
fieldpaths.” Let him go back to it, and leave Napoleon to “ the 
dangerous high road.” Worn out by privation, his dreams 
broken, inspired by fanatical passion, Geoffrey can at last think 
only of how to free the world from this ‘* conjurer self-entranced 
in jugglery,” this man drunk with ambition who glorics in his 
“nightmare world ’’—* a wilderness of individuals, the strongest, 
I!” But it is Geoffrey who falls, and the Emperor strides on to 
mark his first footprint on the Danube, to carry out his boast 
that “over the dead body of the Holy Roman Empire I shall 
hold the midnight mass in Vienna.” 

The play has faults, It is unwieldy in construction, the threads 
are not always connected, and the writing is at times over- 
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elaborated. But these defects cannot outweigh its poetic quality, 
its power of characterization, and its intense drama. The sceneg 
in Napolcon’s room at Boulogne and those in Wickham’s boat 
are particularly noteworthy. It would be interesting to see how 
it would stand the test of production. Its form would make it 
the despair of any but the most enterprising of theatrical po. 
ducers, yet the drama of it seems to demand interpretation, and 
should carry it successfully through technical difficulties. 


— 


THE FIELD OF BOAZ.* 

THERE is a universal quality in genuine religious experience 
which recalls the saying that “ Mortals have many tongues; 
Immortals one.” These extracts from the diary of a devout 
Nonconformist, a sempstress in a Midland town, have the true 
ring of the mystic. The writer 

“made no attempt to analyse her states, or to correlate them, 
or to trace the course of her progress. She recorded things as 
they were at the time, when they occurred. It is for the reader, 
if he can, to discover the secret of the psychology of her Christian 
life. One thing is clear: her progress was sinuous rather than 
direct. The state of doubt and dread which marked her earlier 
years was never entirely outgrown. But at the end the shadows 
all vanished ; the final note of her life contained no minor chord.” 





Her religion, as is generally the case with those who stand on 
the high levels, was not of an ecclesiastical type: she regarde| 
the ordinances of public worship as being “ of barely secondary 
importance.” But she did not exempt herself from them: 
“they were the customs of the Lord’s people” ; and, as such, 
to be observed. Her asceticism, though it moved on other than 
conventional lines, was as great as that of any Catholic saint. 
Suffering for some years from a painful cancer, which called for 
skilful attention, she dressed it herself, and kept the matter 
secret; “ I have no liberty,” she wrote in her diary, * to speak 
of it excepting to my dear Lord.” Shortly before her death 
she writes, in anticipation of it :— 

** T have for years felt the dread solemnity of the eternal world, 
and of entering the unscen state of spirits. I have a sort of 
shyness and shrinking from an unknown state of being: some- 
thing like the thought of appearing at a splendid court without 
having been initiated into its etiquette, although provided with 
a court dress.” 

“The storms of the wilderness are drawing to a close. This 
body must go to sleep for a season. I look back, and marvel at 
the tender mercies of my God all my life long.” 

Her last night was spent in perfect consonance with this pre- 
paration for its coming, the editor tells us. “* The end was known 
to be near; she refused the presence of a companion, desiring 
to be alone with her Lord. In the morning she was found un- 
conscious.” There must be something wrong with us if we 
eannot worship with men and women of this type—* prophets 
and friends of God.” This is why the second title of this book 
“Our Dealings with Nonconformists ; Exchange of Picty, not 
of Pulpits ’—jars. 





FICTION. 
CORPORAL’S CORNER.+ 

Tae, letters of which this little book are made up purport to 
have been written by a corporal, an ex-schoolmaster, an incurable 
“spinal case” in a military hospital, to a nurse formerly 
attached to the staff. They reveal a type by no means 
unfamiliar in the New Armies. As Maurice Jack puts it 
he was not a real soldier, But the British Tommy 
is not Kipling’s Mr. Thomas Atkins any more. “He is 
a clerk, or a schoolmaster, or a collier or a churchwarden 
or a farmer, thrust by desperate accident into a soldier's 
uniform. So when we come home we forget our past very 
quickly, and we do not talk of the old nightmare except to each 
other.” Yet he was glad to have been there; though it has 
ended in a mattress grave. He had been among the gods, and 
his wish for real life was granted. “It is fine to know that we 
are something greater than the knights of old, we clean-shaven, 
smooth-haired sons of the pen and the desk and the counting- 
house.” But he remains the onlooker throughout, though his 
subjects are mostly confined to nurses and the men in blue, 
above all his comrade Mackenzie, a perfectly delightful specimen 
of the “ Jock.” His letters are the outpourings of a full mind, 
and are built up of autobiographical reminiscences, of talk 
* The Field of Boaz. By Ruth Bryan. Edited by F. C. Spurr, Minister at 
Regent's Park Chapel. With Biographical Note by T. A. Lacey. London: 
The Society of S38. Peter and Paul. (2s. 


] 
t Corporal’s Corner. Edited by W, M. Letts. 
Darton and Co, (23, Gd, Bet-J 


London; Wells Gardner, 
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on his favourite books and early literary loves; of dream 
cities; of speculation on Heaven and Purgatory, Resur- 
rection and Reincarnation. The tragedy of his situation 
is enhanced by his love of beauty and strength and health. 
Yet he remains tolerant and cheerful even in the mid- 
Slough of Despond, and when unable to see light for himself is 
always active in dispelling the gloom of others. Jack makes 
no pretenc e to a Stoieal Philosophy, but he is a living example of 
fortitude. The daily routine of hospital life furnishes him with 
endless’ material for acute but sympathetic comment. He 
proves the good genius of his comrade ‘ Mac” in the tragi- 
comedy of his courtship and lives to rejoice at ‘* Mac’s ” happi- 
ness. He reads his nurses like a book, and is as quick to make 
allowance for the nagging sister as he is to recognize the graces 
of the ministering angel. When his correspondent’s betrothed 
is killed in action he is her chief conscler, out of the wealth of 
his reading and the contrasted experience of his own life. We 
are reminded of a beautiful saying of Mr. Bain’s in An Echo 
of the ‘No matter to what depths of necessity my 
mother was reduced, she always had, by some strange necro- 
mancy, something to give away.” His religion is best summed 
up in the last verse of Baxter’s famous hymn :— 
* Our knowledge of that life is small ; 
The eye of faith is dim ; 
It is enough that Christ knows all, 
And I shall be with him.” 


Spheres : 


So in his last letter to his friend, on the eve of her departure for 
Salonika end only a few days before his death, he writes: “I 
believe that our Captain, the beloved Captain, will never rest 
satisfied till all His troops are safe. ‘ Lord, I believe, help Thou 
mine unbelief.’ What a magnificent paradox of faith!” 

Whether these are the genuine letters of a soldier patient or 
not matters little. It is enough that they could only have been 
written by one who has seen and endured much, who has been 
“smitten to the Place of Dragons,” and has for the rest an 
intimate knowledge of humanity as revealed in the daily work 
of a military hospital during the war. As Corporal Jack says 
of the Morte d Arthur, this book is at once sad, gay and human. 
Miss Letts once wrote a charming novel called The Rough Way ; 
here, too, the road trodden is rough and bleak, but it is per aspera 
ad astra and made bearable by companionship. There are many 
beautiful and memorable things in these pages, and few of those 
who have suffered from the war will read it without comfort. 
Many wonderful tributes to the heroic dead are on record ; few 
are mcre moving than those given on page 53 :— 

Thank you for allowing me to see the letters about Captain 
Faulkner. . . . I like the Padre’s and his soldier servant's 
b»st—*‘ he was our brother in the trenches ’—that’s fine, and the 
Chaplain’s— he made one feel there must be a God, if only to 
have made such a man,’ ” 





(Hutchinson and Co. 6s. 9d. 
Lunn does not 


Loose Ends. By Arnold Lunn. 
net.)—This is a Public School story, and Mr. 
spare his readers any of the more repulsive sides of Public School 
life. The story does not always succeed in carrying on the 
reader who does not happen to be at a Public School, and its 
infinity of small details is occasionally rather tedious. The 
portrait of Mr. Quirk—the literature and history master—who 
tries the original plan of making his classes interesting to the 
boys and is worsted in the struggle, is well drawn, but Mr. 
Lunn fails to make the boy who is the central figure in the story 
@ living figure. 


at ras ’ 
BOOKS OF 
a 
[Notice in ths column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.)] 





SOME THE WEEK, 





(Social Investi- 
~The Committee 


Rescue Work: an Inquiry and Criticism. 
gation Committee, 19 Tothill Street, S.\W. 1s.) 
of Social Investigation and Reform have dealt in this pamphlet 
with the difficult questions of rescue and preventive work by 
each by an expert—on the principal 
aspects and branches of the work. To those who have no 
personal experience of such undertakings, who are not racking 
their Lrains over some difficult individual case which has got 
to be dealt with here and now, the preventive side of the work 
The writers seem agreed that we want 
The chief cause of vice 


means of a series of articles 


is the most interesting. 


constructive not re pre ssive measures, 








’s a lack of opportunity for healthy recreation and for norma] 
oe outlets :— 

‘ There are at present no adequate opportunities, except in 

sili small groups, for the youth of either sex to meet each 
other under pleasent, normal, and healthy conditions. Therefore 
the opportunities have to ke made by the youth itself, untaught 
and unguided. Cen one wonder that the consequences are 
anti-social ? ” 
Municipal facilities should, the Committee advise, be given for 
physical training, gymnastics, dancing, part-singing, swimming 
and water sports, and amateur theatricals. Aesthetics and 
athletics are the proper outlets for an emotionalism which is 
natural and which is only toxic in excess. After the lack of 
reasonable play facilities, they put lack of instruction, the double 
moral standard, and lastly the Jamentable lack of public opinion. 
We are, in effect, tolerating prostitution by a complete apathy 
and an incredibly easy acceptance of a low moral standard for 
men. The chapter on the management of Rescue Homes and the 
remarks upon the place of religious instruction in the work are 
extremely rational and interesting. Indeed, the whole pamphlet, 
though not altogether a dccument for the general reader, is one 
that should be read by every social worker who is in touch with 
young people of either sex. 


‘ 

The Book of the Lews. By W. C. Mackenzie. (Paisley : 
A. Gardner. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Mackenzie’s essays on the 
history and antiquities of Lewis, with illustrations from photo- 
graphs, are distinctly interesting. The island was too poor 
and remote to play any considerable part in Scottish affairs, 
after it had been taken from Norse rule, but from time to time its 
ambitious chiefs like the Jacobite Seaforth or the possibilities 
of its fisherios attracted some attention. Mr. Mackenzie recalls, 
in connexion with Cromwell Street in Stornoway, the Crom- 
wellian occupation of Lewis, and he is inclined to credit the 
sober and pious men of the English garrison with having prepared 
the way for the Presbyterian ministers who civilized the islanders 
a century later. The Lewis men were not, he thinks, as enthusi- 
astic for the Pretenders as Seaforth was. Mr. Macpherson in 
his Preface reminds us that Lewis, with a population of only 
thirty thousand, sent five thousand Volunteers to the Great War. 
As a nursery of men the island is incomparable. The problem 
of providing suitable employment for the people of Lewis must 
not be neglected. 


Treitschke’s History of Germany in the Nineteenth Century. 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. Vol. VII. (Jarrold, 
and Allen and Unwin. 15s.)—The translators are to be 
congratulated on the completion of their very readable version 
of Treitschke’s most important work. The historian’s object 
was to foster German national pride and to glorify the first 
Hohenzollern Emperor and his servant Bismarck by describing 
in detail Prussia’s collapse at Jena, and her recovery and the 
dreary period of reaction that followed while Germany was 
controlled from Vienna by Metternich. He did not live to 
complete his work by showing how Bismarck humiliated Austria 
and united Germany under the Prussian yoke. The book ends, 
on the eve of the Berlin Revolution of 1848, with the abolition 
of the Prussian rule over Neuchatel, which Treitschke naturally 
regarded as a crime on the part of the Swiss Republicans. But 
the history, though incomplete, has served to persuade more 
than one generation of Germans that Prussian despotism was 
good for them. The war has perhaps supplied educated Germany 
with an antidote to Treitschke, whose learning and literary 
gifts were perverted in the service of an evil dynasty. 


Catalogue of the John Carter Brown Library. Vol. (The 
Library, Providence, Rhode Island. $5.)—This fine volume, 
printed in beautiful type on such paper as we have not seen 
since the war began, is the first of the ten parts of a new catalogue 
of the famous library in Brown University, which is specially 
concerned with books relating to the history of America. The 
founder of the library and his children had been collecting for 
over half-a-century before the library was bequeathed to Brown 
University in 1900, with an endowment of £100,000 and funds 
for a building. The books are catalogued in the order of their 
dates of publication, so that a cursory glance through the first 
twenty or thirty pages will reveal the exceptional number of 
rare “ Americana” which the library contains. The early 
editions of Ptolemy, the Columbus and Vespucci tracts, Waldsee- 
miiller’s Cosmographia of 1507 with the suggestion of America 


as the name for the newly discovered lands, and other biblio- 


| graphical treasures of the first order abound in this remarkable 
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collection. Books that cannot be bought are represented by 
facsimiles. This volume of the catalogue thus serves the student 
who cannot go to Providence as a handy list of the printed 
works relating to the discovery and colonization of America 
up to the year 1569. The library also some of the 
earliest printed books, such as the Mainz Catholicon of 1460, 
Caxton’s Royal Book, and De Worde’s Golden Legend of 1493. 
he catalogue has been compiled in a scholarly fashion, and we 
shall look for the succeeding parts with interest. 


Charousek’s Games of Chess. With Annotations by P. W. 
Sergeant. (Bell. 7s. 6d. net.)—The editor compares Charousek 
with the famous Morphy. Charousek was born near Prague in 
1873 and died in 1899. He learnt chess when he was sixteen, 
and at twenty-three was recognized as a master. Mr. Sergeant 
has collected and annotated 146 games played by Charousek. 
They are worth studying. 


The Story of the Rainbow Division. By Raymond 8. Tompkins. 
(New York: Boni and Liveright. $1°60.)—The American 
“Rainbow ” Division was so called because it included National 
Guard troops from twenty-six States and from the District of 
Columbia. This spirited record of its experiences is worth 
reading. The division arrived in France in October, 1917, 
and went into the line in February, 1918. It took part in 
General Gouraud’s successful defensive before Reims on July 15th, 
1918; the author's description of this critical but little-known 
battle is most interesting. The division fought hard and well 
on the Ourcq later in the same month, shared in the St. Mihiel 
action, and led the final advance on Sedan. After the Armistice 
the division marched to the Rhine. Its casualties, out of a 
total strength of about 27,000, were 12,713. The figures testify 
to the severity of the fighting in which these gallant troops were 
engaged. 


The new Syllabus of Cadet Training adopted by the New 
Zealand Military Forces, and published at the Headquarters, 
Wellington, is admirably planned. It aims, as the Director says, 
at character-building and physical development, at producing 
geod and healthy citizens and not only good soldiers. The four 
years’ course is planned on modest lines ; the cadets are not asked 
to devote more than an hour and a half weekly, on the average, 
to drill, instruction, and musketry. But those who attend 
regularly will learn much that every boy ought to know, quite 
apart from the mechanical exercises that fit‘'a man to defend his 
country if the need arise. 





Our Debt to Great Britain. By Paul Revere Frothingham. 
(Boston, Mass.: the Beacon Press. 10 cents.)—It is a pleasure 
to mention this eloquent address by a well-known Boston 
minister, which was delivered on “ Britain’s Day,” and has, we 
believe, been widely circulated as a pamphlet in America. Mr. 
Frothingham suggests that our part in the war has been under- 
rated because “the British themselves have seemed to make 
light of what they have achieved”; the expression “ doing one’s 
bit” evidently puzzles him and many other Americans. He is 
grateful to Great Britain for trying to avert the war, for insisting 
without a moment’s hesitation on her pledge to Belgium, for 
“the calm forbearance that she exercised all through our own 
long period of waiting,” for the British Navy and Merchant 
Service—“ Where should we have been without it ?”’—and for 
the British troops, dead and living. ‘Those whom God in war 
has joined together,” he cries, “ let not man in peace hereafter 
put asunder.” 





The Hispanic Society of America sends six new catalogues of 
portions of its famous collections in New York. Dr. E. A 


Barber, the Director of the Philadelphia Museum, has prepared | 
the catalogues of the Hispano-Moresque pottery, the Spanish | 


majolica, the porcelain of Buen Retiro and Capo di Monte, 
and of Mrs. R. W. De Forest's curious collection of eighteenth- 
century Mexican majolica which was exhibited by the Society 
last spring. Mr. J. Pijoan has written a full account of a few 
important antique marbles found in Spain, including a small 
Greek copy of the “Artemis” in the Louvre. Finally, Mr, 
W. E. B. Starkweather describes very fully the Society's 
collection of paintings and drawings by Goya, the chief of which 
is the portrait of the Duchess of Alba in a black mantilla. These 
scholarly catelogues, with their introductory essays and their 
numerous photographs, will be of great interest to collectors 
and studenis. 











The National Sea Fisheries Protection Association has issued 
proposals for encouraging scientific research and the training 
of experts and fishermen in order to increase the prosperity of 
our fisheries. The proposals are interesting, but they would, 
we think, attract more favourable attention if the authors had 
taken account of what is being done by the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries and by the Universities, and hed shown how the 
existing institutions at Plymouth and elsewhere need to be 
supplemented. Co-ordination is required, to begin with, rather 
than any elaborate and expensive new scheme. “ Research 
associations in the fishery industries,” we are told, “have not 
as yet been formed, and there is no apparent tendency in the 
industry to form them.” Yet there are many wealthy men in 
the trade, and there is no reason why this industry should not, 
like many other industries, form a research association under the 
wing of the new Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Without the active co-operation of the leading owners of trawlers, 
indeed, we do not see how new research schemes can fulfil a 
useful purpose. 


Russia and Germany at Brest-Litovsk. By Judah L. Magnes. 
(New York: Rand School of Social Science. $1.)—This dis. 
passionate compilation is a record of the peace negotiations at 
Brest-Litovsk, and of the views expressed in regard to them by 
the Allies, the enemy, and the Bolshevik chiefs. It was worth 
making as a revelation of the nature of the German system which 
the Allies had to destroy, and as an exposure of the futility of 
the Bolshevik tactics. Trotsky was outmanceuvred on every 
point. Russia would now be a German protectorate if the Allies 
had not continued and won the war, instead of making peace as 
the Bolsheviks proposed. 








Messrs. Edward Stanford have published an excellent new 
map of India and Ceylon in their “ London Atlas ”’ series (4s. net), 
on a scale of about 118 miles to an inch. It is coloured in 
“layers” to show the relief, so that the natural mountain 
frontiers stand out in bold relief, emphasizing the difficulties 
that any would-be invader would have to face. The map 
contains a considerable amount of detail. The railways are 
marked, but the new military line westward from Nushki to the 
Persian frontier is omitted. 





Messrs. Bartholomew publish a Political Map of the New States 
of Europe in 1919 (23. 6d. net), which is printed in colours and 
shows the effect of the German Peace Treaty and the probable 
limits of the new States whose fate is not yet definitely settled 
by the Peace Conference. The boundaries of the new States in 
the west of what was Russia are, of course, highly speculative, 
but it is convenient to have them indicated clearly on such « 
map as this, even though they are changing daily—as in the case 
of Eastern Galicia, which the map-maker assigns to the Ukraine, 
while Poland seems now to be in possession of it. 
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Abraham (G. D.), On Alpine Heights and! British Crags, 8vo (Methuen) net 10 6 
Ayres (Ruby M.), The One Who Forgot, er 3vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6,0 
Beck (J. C.) and Frank (Ira), Plastic Surgery of the Face, Head, and Neck, 

BN peda aha dS Ode dhe eneee kbs sat vebcadanneenes (Kimpton) net 35 0 
Boreham (F. W.), Uttermost Star, cr 8vo. ..-.(W.C.0.) net 50 
Corner of Harley Street, lsmo ........... .(Constable) net 46 
Equipment of the Workers (The): an Enquiry, 8vo ..(Alleu & Unwin) net 10/6 
Douglas (N. D.), The Fool Next Door, cr 8V0............065- (Daniel) net 36 
Fife (C. D.), Submarines and Sea Power, SvO.............66645 (Bell) net 106 
Grillo (E.), La Dolee Favella, cr Svo...... .(Hirsebfeld) net 40 
Gruner (0. C.), The Exact Diagnosis of Latent Cancer, roy Svo (Lewis) net 7 6 
Harris (G.), The Redemption of the Disabled, 8vo ....¢ Appleton) net 10 6 
Hawtrey (R. G.), Currency and Credit, 8vo ............ (Longmans) net 15.0 
Orr (R. L.), Alexander Henderson, Churchman and Statesman, 8vo 


(Hodder & Stoughton) net 15.0 


| Gallichan (W. M.), Letters to a Young Man on Love and Health, cr 8vo 
(T. W. Laurie) net 46 
Ganachilly (A.), Whispering Dead, cr 8vo...... Seecsesees (Methuen) net 6,0 
Gibbs (G.), The Golden Bough, cr 8Vo ........66 6.60 e eee (Appleton) net 6/6 
Hollweg (Th. v. Bethmann), Reflections on the World War (Constable) uet 10 6 
Mougn (B.), The Way Gub, CF BWO... occ cccnccncccccccecs (Appleton) net 6/6 
Hueffer (O. M.), Little P itchers, QD Kidiccdvasnds ....(3. Paul) nes 7/0 

Jacobs (B.), Ene yelopwdia of the Laws of England; V ol. XVIL., Supple- 
mentary Volume, 1914 to 1918, 8vo.......... (Sweet & Maxwell) net 50/0 
Jacolliot (L.), Occult Seience in DN, BUD ccosccscecccase (Rider) net 7/6 
Jenkins (H.), John Dene of Toronto, er 8v0O...........+-- (Jenkins) net 6,0 
Mabet (L.), Deadham Hard, cr SVO.........cceeeeeeees (Methuen) net 70 
Mackenzie (W. C.), Book of the Loews, BVO, ....5..200: (A. Gardner) net 12,6 
Maniates (Belle K.), Penny of Top Hill Trail, .(Hodder «& mee hton) net 6/0 
Mark (T.), Effie’ iency Re Oe ct dedseccensonned (Tt Laurie) net 2/6 
Melliar (Rt. A. F.), Panther, cr 8vo.............++5 (Hurst t “iackett) net 6/9 

Menzies (Mrs. Stu: art), sir Stauley Maude, and other Memories 

(Jenkins) net 16/0 

Mercler (C.), A Manual of the Electro-Chemical Treatment of Seeds, or 8vo 
(Hodder & ——— net 8/6 
Miller (L. B.), In the Wilds of South America, 8vo ........ Unwin) net 21/0 
Mowat (R. B.), Henry V., Svo..............0000- nneens ‘Gouanhaes net 7/6 
Nell (A. 3.), The ies C6 Dee, 66 Bie, c0c6-s skeen (Jenkins) net 60 


Ridding (Lady Laug,), Sophia Matilda Palmer, Comtesse de po aye) 
(Murray) 16/0 


1852-1915: a Memoir, 


BVO. cc ccccccccccccccecsesoseces 
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s alloft, Cr BVO. ccc cc cccescsresscsccececccecces (Longmans) net 7/0 
pescerson (W. R.), Colloquial German, cr 8v0.......... Routledge) net 2/6 
Penny (F. E.), Desire and Delight, cr 8vo........ (Chatto & Windus) net 7/0 
Pippard (A. J. S.) and Pritchard (Capt. J. L.), Aeroplane Structures, 8vo 

(Longmans) net 21/0 
Richardson (Mary E.), John Maunsel Richardson, roy 8vo..(Vinton) net 42/0 
Rideout (H. M.), The Far Cry, Cr 8VO ....sesesseeseseeees (Jarrold) net 7/0 
Robinson (J. A.), St. Oswald and the Chureh of Worcester, 8vo 
Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Robson (A. G.), Engineering Machine Tools and Processes (Longmans) net 12/6 
$eligman (V. J.), The Salonica Side-Shows, 8vo ..(Allen & Unwin) net 10/6 
Relwyn’s Metric Tables, ed. by W. E. Dommett, cr 8vo... (J. Selwyn) net 2/6 
Kokolow (N.), History of Zionism, 1600-1918, Vol. IL., 8vo (Longmans) net 21/0 
Spurr (F. C.), Social Disorders and Social Progress in the Light of Jesus 

GRANEE. CR BVO. oc oo cscs ccccccaccsscusecrecsceseceseesace (R.T.S.) net 2/6 
tatham (Rev. 8. M.), Sermons in Brief, BOVE scceces (Skeftington) net 6/0 
Bterrett (Frances R.), Jimmie the Sixth, cr 8vo........ (Appleton) net 6/6 
Btrong (J.), The Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 42,0 
Thomas (A. G.), Principles of Government Purchasing, 8vo (Appleton) net 10/6 
Thurston (E. T.), World of Wonderful Reality (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/0 
U. S. Geological Survey (The), 8VO.......0eccececceces (Appleton) net 4/6 
Wynn (W.), The Bible and After Life, 8VO..........0065 (W. Wynn) net 10/6 
Wynne (May), Nan and Ken, cr 8V0...........eeeeeeees (Nelson) net 3/6 
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PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & €0., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
REAL IRISH LINEN 
TABLE DAMASK 


Write for Sample and Catalogue, post free. 
ROBINSON & GLEAVER Lid. 46.P. Denegal! Place BELFAST 





A PBACE RISK. 





Whe is carrying your death Risk P 


Is tt your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL GARRY ITP 


eee TOTAL FUNDS - 223,318,162 
ROYAL, FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
| ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED, 


| WEAD 11 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
| OFFICES1 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
Te EMPLOY ERS—URGENT.—Will you GIVE A CHANCE 


to men who have served their country well, and now stand in need of 
immediate EMPLOYMENT? We have HUNDREDS of men of many trades 
and professions on our books; some partially disabled, most of them whole and 
in good health. Please give us an opportunity of filling your vacancies.— 
CHURCH ARMY EX-SERVICE MEN’S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. (Telephone: Paddington 3440. Tele- 
grams: “ Battleaxe, Edge, London.”) 


U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDI CATION, 


An ASSISTANT LECTURER (Man or Woman) is required in the Department 
for Secondary Training. Stipend commencing £250 per annum. The Lecturer 
should be able to supervise teaching practice in two of the following subjects : 
French, Elementary Mathematics, and a Natural Science, Duties to commence 
if possible on October Ist, 1919. 

Applications (two copies) should be forwarded not later than September 24th 
to the undersigned, from wkom further: particulars may be obtaine:| 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


(1ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
—~ 


PENZANCE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted to commence duty September 23rd, 1919, a MASTER for MATHE- 
MATICS, Physics and Chemistry a strong recommendation. Salary £180, 
rising by annual increment of £10 to £250. Apply immediately to the Head- 
Master, Mr. G. L. BRADLEY, Mytbyon, Hea Moor, Cornwall. 


September 10th, 1919 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON, GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
A TEACHER OF ART (Woman) is required in the above department. Com- 
mencing salary £200 to £250, rising to £325.—-Apply before October Ist to the 
ACTING WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, 8.E. 14. 


( VERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE. 


Wanted at once. owing to increase In nombers, RESIDENT MISTRESS 


to: help witt Junior School.—Apply to Miss PICKARD, M.A, 





ner 


qyeomrr COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 
BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


F ’ : APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 

The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for appointment 
to the Principalship of Bingley Training College, shortly to become vacant by the 
appointment of Miss H. M. Wodehouse, M.A., D.Phil., as Professor of Educatio\ 
in the University of Bristol. Commencing salary £600 per annum, with boar 
and residence. 

Candidates must be women and must hold a University Degree or its equivalent 
—Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the EDU 
CATION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 

Iast date for the receipt of applications, Saturday, October 4th. 


O ORNW 
LISKEARD COUNTY 





ALL EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

_ Required, to join next Term, an ASSISTANT MASTER, qualified to teach 
Geography throughout the School as well as some other subsidiary subjects. 
Must be a graduate with experience, and one capable of actively supervising 
School Games would be preferred. Salary non-resident £180, rising £10 annual 
to £250. Applications to be sent as soon as possible to the HEAD-MASTER, 
County School, Liskeard, Cornwall. 

8th September, 1919. 


(JORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
REDRUTH COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted, immediately, a MASTER to teach English. Salary £180, rising by 
annual increments of £10 to £250.—Apply, with copies of testimonials, &c., to 
the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Redruth, Cornwall. 

8th September, 1919. 


U®! VE 





RSITY OF BIRMINGHAM‘ 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 











TWO ASSISTANT LECTURERS in Education (Men) are required. Duties 
to commence on October Ist, 1919. Stipend commencing £250 per annum. 
The Lecturers will be required to deal with the methods of the subjects of the 
ordinary school curriculum. 

Applications with testimonials (two copies) should be forwarded to the under- 
signed not later than September 24th, 1919. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

The University 


y, GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Edmund Street, Birmingham. ; 


Secretary 
| Maatatiedlacsssnnediostalhes OF BIRMINGHAM 
ORGANISING TUTORSHIP IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE, 


An appointment will shortly be made to an Organising Tutorship and Lecture- 
ship in Economics and Political Science, in the new Department about to be 
established by the University in conjunction with certain Trade Unions. 

Stipend £400 per annum. The duties will commence on October ist, 1919. 

Applications, supported by testimonials (three copies), should be sent to the 
undersigned not later than September 13th, 1919. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


TWO TUTORS (one man and one woman) will shortly be appointed to take 
charge, under the general supervision of the Professor of Education, of the 
training of Continuation School Teachers. Experience in teaching is essential. 
The duties will commence on October Ist, 1919. Stipend £300 per annum. 

Applications, supported by testimonials (three copies), should be forwarded 
to the undersigned not later than September 13th, 1919. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 

T ARLINGTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.— 

Required, in September, SECOND SCIENCE MISTRESS, Hons. Botany, 
with Chemistry subsidiary, to take work up to Advanced Course standar!. 
Commencing salary up to £280 per annum, according to experience and qualifica- 
tions, Forms of application, which may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to be completed and returned immediately.—A. C. BOY DE, Director of Education 
and Secretary. 











TTTOXETER GRAMMAR 

J) MASTER wanted, for next term only, on September 20th, to teach 
English and Geography and to take charge of Games. Salary at rate of £170-220 
(according to County Scale). Permanent post would be offered to a good man. 
—Apply to HEAD-MASTER 


SCHOOL. 


N ASTERS WANTED. For COLONIES. (1) Maths. and 

some Sc. Salary £300. Pension scheme. Interview this office 
(2) Maths. and Eng. Salary, &c., about £200 res. to start. Passages paid 
MANY SENIOR and JUNIOR VACANCIES in PUBLIC and PREP. SCHOOLS 
THE FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, Tutorial Dept., F. C. NEEDES, 
VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 
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V J ANTED at once a full-time SECRETARY and ORGAN. 
/ IZER for the HEREFORD DIOCESAN BOARD OF FINANCE 
Must be of, proved business capacity, and a ready speaker. Salary £400 per 
annum, with an allowance for oftice and travelling expenses.—Applications, wit! 
three testimonials, to be sent to the DIOCESAN REGISTRAR, 5 St. Peters 


Street, Hereford, before Tuesday, September 30th. 
Vy DAILY TEACHING, in or near London, in School or family. Non 
resident. Experienced. Good references. Disengaged now.—Apply Box 933 
Phe Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.0, 2 
EAD-MISTRESS required in January for new Junior 
School, must be Free Churchwoman. Wesleyan preferred. Salary 
£200 to £250, rising to £400 resident. Sixty pupils, all boarders, ages 9 to 14 
Apply PRINCLPAL, Penrhos College. 


J Nay ERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 

Information can be obtained on ail matters relating to openings for University 

women from Miss H. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon. Mods, Maths,), Secretary. 


LECTURES, &co. 
q}ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR. 
; DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training Collegetor Teachers, President: 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. ©. G. 
Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerue 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


ANTED by lady, B.A. and Historical Tripos, Cambridge, 
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NIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
Provost: Sir GREGORY FOSTER, B.A., Ph.D. 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 
Director: E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit. 


Assisted by :— 
R. W. Chambers, M.A., D.Lit. 
Arundell Esdaile, B.A. 
H. West Fovarque. 
BB. M. Headicar. 
Hilary Jenkinson, B.A.. F.S.A. 
W. R. B. Prideaux, B.A. 
W. C. Berwick Savers. 

This School, which has been established with the assistance of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, will BEGIN WORK on Ist OCTOBER, 1919. It will 
be formally OPENED fy Sir FREDERIC KENYON, K.C.B., M.A., D.Litt., on 
Wednesday, 8th October, at 5 p.m 

The School will give a systematic TRAINING in LIBRARIANSHIP. Its 
curriculum will include Bibliography, Cataloguing, Classification, Library 
Organization, Library Routine, Literary History, and Book Selection, Palae- 
ography and Archives. 

DAY and EVENING COURSES will be providel. 

The full course will oceupy two Sessions. 

The Prospectus, containing full particulars, can be obtained on applica- 
tion to:— 

WALTER W. SETON, M.A., D.Lit., Secretary. 

University College, London, Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


yers SON’S CAREER. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 





Parents and Guardians desiring information and advice with regard to the 
Medical Curriculum should write for full particulars to A. E. WEBB-JOHNSON, 
C.B.E., D.S.0., F.R.C.S., the Dean, 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


University of Londoa, 


BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


THE ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM CAN Bi TAKEN AT THE 
SCHOOL, 


ANNUAL VALUE OF SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES, £1,909, 


THE WINTER SESSION BEGINS ON WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1ST, 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
COURSES FOR DIPLOMA FOR JOURNALISM. 

* in preparation for the University Diploma for Journalism will com- 
nmeence in October next. Demobilized officers and men who are accepted for 
this course may apply for assistance under the Government scheme for Higher 
lL. ducation of ex-service students in the same wav as for other University Courses. 

The courses will be pursued at one or more of the following institutions :— 
Taiversity College, King’s College, Kast London College, Bedford College, and 
the London School of Economics and Political Science. 

For particulars apply to the ORGANIZING SECRETARY of the JOURNAL- 
ISM COMNSTT K, University of Landen, South Kens umagten, S.W. 7. 


HE “UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES (Bachelor, Master, and Doctor) are 
awarded in the following Facuities :—Arts (including Architecture), Pure Science, 
Medicine, Law, Engincering (including Mining), and one ee 

The Degree ‘of Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) is awarded in the Faculties of 
Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engineering, and Metallurgy. This degree is awarded 
on post-graduate study, and graduates of the University of Shetlield and other 
approved Universities are eligible. 

DIPLOMAS are awarded in Modern Language Teaching: Education, Archi- 
tecture, Domestic Science, Mining, Glass Technology. 

ASSOCIATESHIPS are awarded in Engineering, Iron and Steel Metallurgy, 
and Non-Ferrous Metallurgy. 

The University Hall for Women, Oakholme, Clarkehouse Road, stands in six 
acres of grounds and affords all the advantages of collegiate life. 

Latrance and Post-Graduate SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded each year, 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 


EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF 
SOCrAL STUDY AND TRAINING 


- (Under the auspices of the University). 





The Next Session will commence on Tuexlav, 14th October. 

Students are prepared for all Branches of SOCLAL WORK, including positions 
vader the PUBLIC HEALTH AUTHORITIES. A Diploma is awarded on 
— of the course: 

For full particulars regarding this Course and Individual Classes apply to the 
DIRECTOR, School of Social Study, University, Edinburgh. 
New Session opens on Monday, September 29. 
Bf ® Sores! nituings COLLEG E, 
reams Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C, 4. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

COURSES OF STUDY (Day and Evening) for Degrees of the University in 
ARTS and SCIENCE, and Evening Courses for Degrees in ECONOMICS and 
LAWS, under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the Univers ity. 

GNOGKAPHY DIPLOMA and MATRICULATION, 

POST-GRADUATE and RESEARCH WORK. 

LECTURES on the HISTORY OF LONDON, Fridays at 5.50. 

Prospectus post free. Calendar 6d., by po-t dd. 


b hen - CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS,.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers, Principal: Miss M. H. WOO), M.A. 
(London), Litt.D, (Dublin) ; ‘Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College, A 
residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachers, 
‘The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory 
and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of London University, Ample 
opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, 
and other subjects in schools in Cambridge, Students are admitted tn January 
and in September, Fees 80 guineas and 70 guineas, 

Particulars as to qualifications for admissiou, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge, 








ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Pedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 
ere trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dane ing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netbatl, &e.—For prospectus apply Secretary, 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 

Introduces into ph iysical development a new principle—the key to the 
open-air idea of Education, Prevention of Consumption, and General Health 
Training. It is Nature’s great secret of vitality.—Particulars on 

Mr. ARTHUR LOVE LL, 94 Park Street, London, w. 

(JHELSEA COLLEGE of PHY SIC ‘AL E DUC ATION for 

WOMEN (Swedish System). Head-Mistress, Miss DORETTE WILKIE. 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. Applications for admissi 
in September should be made now. —Apply for prospectus to SECRETARY 
(Room 86), 5.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. Telephone: 
899 w estern. 


UTDOOR LIFE —T HATCHAM “FRU IT and FLOWER 

4 FARM, NEWBU RY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass. 

houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 

instruction, Eotany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit- ~prese rving. —For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


G ARDENING for WOMEN.—Practical training ; vegetable, 

fruit, and flower growing. Month or term. Healthy outdoor life, from 
68 gns. per ann. Gardening year begins in September: students can enter any 
date. Non-residents received. Two yearly coca offered.— Illus. pros. 
pectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, Dr. Rye, Sussex. 


N ISS BAILLIE, BO Queen’ s Gate Terrace, London, RE- 
5 CEIVES and CHAPERONES OLDER GIRLS attending classes in 
London. Highest references. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
eee Court School, standing in 


country surroundings, 15 minutes from sea; grounds of 5 acres, Gool 
cducation, Great attention to health, Net-ball, tennis, hockey, swimmin:, 
tiding.—Principal, Miss FORD. 


TNVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress : Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Tlonours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and Bea, 


(‘ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), COMBERLAND. 

Catgee situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sun: iy, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils, 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, “both work and play, sha'l teal 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits, 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 
TFUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST ENT. 

0 ondens ne 1850, , 
isa NDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., Loals 
Principals | Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 milos from London, 
SPECIAL wee to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


4{R EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
b “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only, Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea,—For illus, Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead, Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripoa, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin, Thorough education on modern linos. 
Tupils prepared for advanced examinations and for tho universitics, if requiro). 
Teauti Ci ctustion evertething tho bay. Goolgarden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing 


| eee HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5. 


Principal—Miss PARKER, 
Boarding and Day School for ths Daughters of Gentlemen, Special! attention to 
Languages. English, Art, Music, Large grounds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas 
ayear, Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. 


H [es Fs 2... 
OXHEY LANF, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 


Trivate Tesidentlal School for Girls. ‘Tele.: “ Watfor! 615." 


I INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Boarding Houses, 14 
4 


Minster Yard, and “ Witham View.” Autumer term begins Sept. 13th 
Loarders, Sept. 17th.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRES*, 


ie MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW 
b Siulascatciiaia 

Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham im College | (Historical Tripos) and of the Me arin Grey Training College 


y INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Michaelmas Term begins on Thursday, September 25th, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
° Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Spacious and well-equippel school buildings, with good playing grounds, Healthy 
situation : very suitable ior delicate girls.—For Prospectus apply to Head- Mistress 








FOREIGN. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
[HE VILLA STE. MONIQUE, 
an Educational Home for 12 elder girls, will open in Paris on October 
the Ist at 9 RUE D'ERLANGER, PARIS lée. Fivo minutes’ walk from the 
Bois de Boulogne.—For Prospectus apply to Meile, MANILLYVE, B, és L,-Ph., 
St. Monica's, Burgh Heath, Tadworth, Surrey. 


DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—First-class Boa rding 
‘4 School for Young Ladies, les Allitres, Avenue Montagibert, Lausanne. 
‘Lhorough general education, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine 
situation, comfortable house, Teanis court.—For llus. Pros. apply to Principal, 
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—_—_—_—___—"”™"™ ° 
WITZERLAND. — MOUNTAIN HOME (alt. 4,500 ft.) 
ith late Head-Master and wife; health first consideration ; expert 
vate tuition ; modern languages ; winter sports.—BOURNE, Hotel Clarenca, 


Lausanne, Switzerland. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 


Special Entry. No Nomination re quired. mes “pastel with copies 
»xamination poger on — ition to JAMES GLEVE, ** Royal Navy House,” 
©, Old Bond Strect, 


Lonlon, 

TAU TICAL C OLLEG E, PANGBOURNE. 

CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. ; 
ae of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Nomina- 
As oe Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Terms £80 per annum, arly 
tptien stions should he made. aie 

Apply Mesars. DEVITT & MOORT 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAV ISTOCK. Re cognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent bu ildings in Leautiful situation, 340 feet above 

a facing Dartmoor. Syecial ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 

sah tatiite Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


&c. 


gained 








of ¢ 


, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, EC. 


PRIVATE TUITION, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes by Pupils 
B of Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 

WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), SANDHU RST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, U NIVERSITLES 14. 


Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


ESLIE ASHE, M.A. (Vice-Chancellor’s Gold Medallist, Late 
Form Master St. Paul's), PREPARES a few BOYS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


L 


Buceesses: Scholarships, Rugby, Westminster; Entrances, Osborne, Clifton. 
No failures. Term begins 24th September.—18 Perryn Road, W. 5. 
(without MS.), 2nd Ed., 4s. net; 


(PEAKING IN PUBLIC 
S by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshall).—For list of books, or 
FOR PRIVATE LESSONS 
Vocabulary, Lecturing, Reading, 
SEYMOUR, 446 Strand, London. 


TAMMERING. The only remedy. 
S Bef ur aon returns to school advise with Mr. HERBERT MIALD, 
specialist to Christ's Hospital and other Institutions, 200 Oxford Street, London, W 


TAMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults and 
S Bovs received as Resi . = or Visiting Pupils. Private instruction if desired, 
- Write for Booklet with Medical Opinions and copies of letters from Parents ind 
Pupils to Mr. A. ¢ BCHNELLE 


119 Belford Court Mansions, London, W.C. L. 

{XPERT TUITION in) ENGLISH, COMPOSITION, 

4 LATIN, LOGIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &c., for all exams. or self-improve- 

ment given here or at Oxford Street by experienced College Tutor. Numerous 
buccesses —Write TUTOR, M.A., 109 Abbeville Road, Clapham, 8.W. 

OME EDU CATION for LITTLE BOY, with entire charge 

if necessary, offered by lady who wants companion for her own boy of 

73. Good air, nine mile 3 from sea, 7 house in large grounds. Resident 

and visiting gover Definite Caureh teaching. Preparation for school. 

Inclusive terms £1 20. 
Box 934, The Spectator, 1 


TERMS 
Voice Production, 
Address Mr. CHAS. 


Reciting), 


(Elocution, 


Hizhest references to be exchanged. No agents.—Write 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
Gyeertee OF SCHOOLS AND 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piceadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 


TUTORS. 


P NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. _ 
QCHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
om respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
rm of fees, &c.) to 
7 TORS. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


- iching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere 


Offices—153-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


QCHOOLS For BOYS AND GIRLS. 
ke TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 


SCHO@LS and TUTORS, will be pleased to ATID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees sl.ou'd be given. 


J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 
Telephone: 5053 Central 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YHE TRIANGLE 


Molton Street, W 


SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Y. | (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 


Istic and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 

PL AYWR ITING. ABSORBING AND FASCINATING 

PURSUIT. Fame and fortune may await you. Tuition.  Griticism. 
Advice —PLAYWRIGHTS, 59-60 Chancery Lane, London. 


E ARN MONEY BY YOUR PEN.—Unique postal course: 
how to write, what to write and where to sell, with elitorial guidance. 

Int at ng booklet free.—REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 
W ( ‘ 

(WYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH MM. SPEAKMAN, 


Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor). 


Keal training, 
2 Bedford Stre 


Twelve 
Near Charing Cross 


Station, Within a few minutes’ walk of War Office, Admiralty, and other 

wovernment Offices, Law Courts and Westminster. T.N. Gerrard 6179. 

mvprw , , > emenes : " ° oa 
YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Confidential Documents, 


Testimonials, Circular Letters 


and all classes of Duplicating work neatly 
and acy irately ex 


ecuted at shortest notice Liflicient service. Moderate terms. 
—LODGE & MILBOURN, 27 Westborough, Scarborough. 
IP YPEWRITING. — Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, 

Letters, Circulars, General Copying, Duplicating, &c. 

en J. TRIMNELL, & Moira Terrace, Cardiff 
M\YPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS., Legal Work, &c., typed 

by educated woman, many years’ experience. 

Aliss Hi. STALLYBRASS, 100 Iushby Mead, Letchworth, 


] 








OYAL EARLSWOOD 
SURREY. 


INSTITUTION. 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAT. ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
i: NT OP. BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 


LI. THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RLCRE ATION, BEAUTIFUL 8U RROUNDINGS., 


For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, aaa tary, 


G.P.0, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 
TOURS. 
ORIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (resumed). 
Oct. 14, Florence, Venice, Rome, Naples, Sorrento. 30 days. 59ga. 
Nov., “Garden of Allah,” Algeria, Tunisia, the Uesert. 22 days. €7 gs 
Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.1. 19. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ws MEMORIALS.—Government Departments, Munici- 


palities, and_other public bodies are recommended to consult SINGERS 

c1 FROME concerning Bronze Memorials of either Mural or Monumental character, 

J, W. SINGER and SONS (Ltd.) (established 1852), Metal Workers and Bronza 

Strands ot Somerset, London Offico: Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C 


rW.O INVESTORS and SMALL 
BAL L, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK 
ON-THAMES, Free advice given on Investments, 
and a sclecte d list of Securities will be forwarded. 
DVICE WORTH HAVING on ASSURANCE and ANNUL 
TIES can only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relatio nm 
with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again. Read “ Assur 
ance and Annuities,” post free from “ADJUDICATOR,” 35 Eldon Chamber: 
Flect Street, 1.C. 4 


} ) EFORMED 


about 150 licensed Inns ; 


CAPITALISTS.—Messrs. 
and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON 
State amount available 














~INNS.—Ask for DESCRIPTIVE LIST o 


take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid regularly 


for 20 yeara.—PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
WNQu ITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 


{) LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 

Apply SECRE TARTE S, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, Wee, 


R YESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet ~ des- 
cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Nearast!enic< 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.). Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STORES 
General Manager, Medical,&c., Assoen., Ltd.,22 Craven St.,'Trafalzar Square, W.C.2 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arme, 


Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, _ Specimens sent fre.—HENKY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Streci, 
London, W. 


RT TFG [AL TEETH | (OLD) | BOU GHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
£2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 

or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 
S$. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Hstd. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the aetual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chief Ottices, 63 Oxiord Street, London. Estd. 100 years. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT.—We are now paying 





Gold, 


1850. 





on vVuleanite up to 7s. per tooth, silver 12s., gold 15s., platinum £2. 

Call or post, immediate cash or offers. Mention this journal.—Messrs, PAGET, 
210 Oxtord Street, W. 1 Estd. 159 vears : = 
YOCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A 
J SCLENTLIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by Lk. Howarth, F.Z.8, 


Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s. 6d., 


——— A by order to the Royal Household. 
Shetlicld. 


23. tid. : st free —HOWARTHIS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, 





“ “INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esy., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W.9 
£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


PEACE 


Please Send a Thankoffering to 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


which has done so much for the MEN and WOMEN of H.M. 
SERVICES and THEIR DEPENDENTS during the WAR, 
and is now doing a great work for the men still on service abroad, 
men on leave in London, disabled and other discharged men, 
sailors’ and soldiers’ motherless children, &c.,&e. A Gift to 
the Church Army is 


AN ACT OF GRATITUDE 


to the men who have hazarded all and given 
much for the peace and safety of the world. 





Cheques, crossed “ Barclays ale Church Army,” payable to Prebendary CANLILE, 
D.D., Hon, Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bry anston Street, Marble Arch, 
London, wk 
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GOUT AT THE AGE 
OF 40. 


THE WORST ENEMY OF MIDDLE-AGE 
IS URIC ACID. 


The occurrence of a sudden attack of gout at the age of 
forty or thereabouts usually comes as a startling surprise to 
the sufferer, who has probably never before regarded himself 
as a gouty subject. 

In such cases, however, the disease has generally been deve- 
oping unknown to its victim for a number of years. 

During the early years when the uric acid is impregnating | 
the system it may set up various symptoms, but none of these 
may be such as are likely to give rise to suspicions of goutiness. 
Symptoms which are associated with ordinary dyspepsia are, 
perhaps, commonest; such as flatulence, acidity, ethers 
pain after eating, and the usual signs of a sluggish liver. 

In many cases, however, these dyspeptic symptoms are either 
absent or only seldom in evidence, while occasional attacks of 
dull aches and pains in various parts of the body give plainer 
warning of uric acid. 





Sharp and transient pains shoot through the muscles and | 
joints; there is often a slight seizure of cramp; and frequently 
more or less stiffness in the muscles. The joints become 
slightly swollen, very tender to the touch, and may be a little 
inflamed, but just because these symptoms are of short dura- 
tion they are regarded as of no significance, or, at fhe most, 
attributed to slight overstrain or fatigue. They are, however, 
the moot Bs Mes forerunners of gout, and should be heeded 
- serious warning of the rapid development of the gouty 
rabit. 

In some cases during the comparatively early stages of the 
gouty habit, small nodules appear under the skin, generally 
on the outer rim of the ear, around the joints, or upon the 
eyelids, while attendant symptoms are irritation between the 
fingers and in the palms. 

GOUT’S COMMONEST FORMS. 

If any of these early indications of the fact that the system is 
making an excess of uric acid is neglected, the penalty is sure 
to paid in full, and if the climax is reached at middle 
age the consequences will be most serious. , 

Unless such a uric acid solvent and eliminant as Bishop’s 
Varalettes is taken when the early symptoms show them- 
selves, the uric acid will continue to impregnate the whole 
system, and will settle in certain parts in the form of hard 
crystals. It is these crystals which cause the pain, swelling, 
and other distress of gouty ailments, and the form of gout 
that ensues depends on where they happen to settle. 

The chief forms of gout are: acute gout, rheumatic gout, 
and gouty rheumatism, which are characterised by extremely 
severe pain, inflammation, stiffness, and swellings in the joints 
and muscles; gouty eczema, an obstinate affection of the skin; 
lumbago, persistent pain in the loins; sciatica, acute pain 
from the hips down the thighs to the knees, which often causes 
jiameness; stone and gravel; neuritis, which often ims as 
numbness or tingling of the muscles of the arm, and develops 
into very severe and obstinate pain; and suppressed gout, 
resulting when the whole system becomes saturated with the 
uric acid, and causing general discomfort, dull aches and 
pains all over the body, especially in the back, lowness of 
spirits, poor appetite, nervous irritability, and ill-temper. 

THE NECESSARY REMEDY. 

No matter what form of ailment may have resulted from 
the presence of uric acid, to remove that ailment it is abso- 
lutely necessary to take Bishop’s Varalettes, because they are 
the only remedy which can thoroughly free the system of 
uric acid, the real cause of all gouty trouble. 

If you are subject to any stage or form of goutiness, Bishop’s 
Varalettes are the one and only remedy you need to keep off 
attacks, to ensure freedom from all pain, swellings, inflamma- 
tion, disfigurement, and other uric acid symptoms, and also 
to maintain good bodily health; Bishop’s Varalettes are the 
one — which can ‘how your system perfectly free from 
uric acid. 

The reason why Bishop’s Varalettes are the most effective 
remedy and preventive for all gouty ailments is simply that 
they consist of powerful uric acid solvents and eliminants, 
which convert the hard, pain-causing uric acid compounds 
into soluble and harmless substances and ensure their removal 
from every part of the system. 

lf you have any gouty signs about you. start taking Bishop’s 
Varalettes to~lay; get the cause of the trouble right out of your 
system, and safeguard yourself against all phases of goutiness | 
In years to come. If you keep your system free from uric 
acid, as innumerable gouty subjects are now doing, by the aid | 
ot Bishop’s Varalettes, you need never suffer from any form 


of gout. 
IMPORTANCE OF PROPER DIET. 

The manufacturers of Bishop’s Varalettes are desirous of 
sending to every gouty subject a copy of their little book on 
uric acid complaints. 

This booklet tells all the important facts about uric acid, 
how gouty ills are caused, why other treatments fail to over- 
come them, and why Bishop’s Varalettes are the one successful 
remedy for all forms of gout. 

This booklet also contains a very valuable gout dietary, 
which every person who has inherited or acquired the gouty 
habit should follow, as food and drink have a deal to do with 
causing gouty ailments. A copy of this booklet can he had 
sratis by sending a posteard to Alfred Bishop, Limited, Manu- 
acturing Chemists (established 1857), Spelman Street, 
London, B.1, and mentioning that you want a copy of 
Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of all chemists, Is. 3d., 
2s. 6d., and 6s. (twenty-five days’ treatment), or direct from 
the sole makers for 1s. 5d., 2s. 8d., and 6s. 3d. post’ free in the 
United Kingdom : 





Sir Sydney Olivier, K.C.M.G, 


writes :—" Sir Sydney Olivier has no hesitation 
in offering the excellent ‘ De Reszke’ Ci 
to his friends.” _— 









Gervase Elwes, Esq. writes:—“I find the 
*De Reszke’ Cigarettes very soft and mild, 
and they do not have any injurious effect on 


the throat. 
. writes: —“‘If everything 


Lawson Wood, Esq 
that endsin smoke were half as good as these‘ De 
Reszkes,’ what a glorious world it would be.” 


MOKERS of better - class cigarettes 
display a marked preference for ‘‘ De 
Reszkes,.”” The views expressed above 

are but a few out of hundreds. 


‘De Reszk 


Aistoqgs CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores, 
and Military Cantcens. 








Cadbury’s 


Cocoa and Chocolate 


“The very finest products.” 
—Med, Mag. 


Made at 
BOURNVILLE, 











“The Sister of LiteratureTobacco” 
Prof. SirWalter Raleigh in the Times 








"No woman should marrys« 
@ man who does not smoke 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


= 


iD 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect.” IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


Mild and Medium. 


10} 


Per cz. 


White Label. 


9 2” 


Per oz. 


JOHN PLA 


J 




















f2 4 


4 


is 640s Re 
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YOUR UNSUSPECTED SELF. 


By GEORGE HENRY. 





‘Compared with what we ought to be we are only half awake.” —Wi.uiam Jamen. 


Are you the man or woman you ought to be ? 

Beneath the Self of which you are conscious, there 
is a slumbering unsuspected Self, the depths of whose 
power you have never plumbed. 

That Self is the man or woman you ought to be. 

It is the Self of power and pride; the Self that will 
do and dare all for worthy ideals; the Self that will 
lift you from the masses of mediocrity to the heights of 
your dearest day-dreams ; the Self that is calmly confident 
and self-possessed ; the Self that leaves your “ footprints 
on the sands of time.” 

It is your unsuspected Self that occasionally rises 
uppermost in a crisis—after you have set your teeth to 

inand win; and have won. And then you say, 
wonderingly : “How strange! I didn’t think I had it 
in me.” 

Let that Self be always uppermost! Resolve to be 
always the man you ought to be! 

But first discover your unsuspected Self. 

Search through all the muddle and chaos of wrong 
thinking, of doubt and self-distrust, and find all those 
fine qualities, all those powerful potentialities, all those 
slumbering talents which we all, everyone of us, possess. 

To what end? To the end that you may take your 
tightful place in the world; to the end that you may 
lift yourself from the rut of mediocrity on to the broad, 
smooth speedway of progress, and that you may see life 
more clearly and with a comprehending eye. 

How ? 

The answer comes at once from half a million men 
and women who have discovered the absorbing and 
resultful nature of the science of Self Realization— 
Pelmanism—the movement which bids fair to revolu- 
tionize our conceptions of ‘* Destiny ” and Possibility. 


GREAT BENEFITS. 


What Pelmanism has meant to thousands of them 
cannot be measured in mere money—the benefits are far 
beyond material computation. 

“When I think of what I was a year ago, it does 
not seem as if I am the same person. Pelmanism has 
taught me the value of self-expression,” writes one man 
on completing the study of the “ little grey books” in 
which Self-knowledge is so stimulatingly and lucidly 
revealed. 

“TI have got into a position that I should never have 
managed a few months ago; in fact, I can hardly believe 
myself,” says another. 

It is this quality of laying bare unsuspected powers 
and potentialities in its students which is making 
Pelmanism the greatest intellectual movement for a 
century, 

Pelmanism has its cash values. The evidence showing 
how it enabled men and women to increase their income and 
material prosperity is so definite and so great in volume as 
to be overwhelming. Results such as 300 per cent., 200 per 
cent., and 100 per cent., increases of salary gained by 
Pelmanising are striking—almost amazing. 

But Pelmanism does not stop there. If it did it would 
still be a movement of the greatest importance—especially 
to-day when material prosperity is so necessary a national 
ideal. 

_ Pelmanism goes further. Educationally, intellectually, 
socially, morally it is a movement that no earnest man or 
woman can afford to neglect. 


THE PEOPLE’S UNIVERSITY. 


There is no sphere of life, no class, no rank, from 
Royalty to the humblest of its subjects, which does not 
contribute its considerable quota to the great rolls of the 
Pelman Institute. 

_ Business men from the great captains of commerce to 
their clerks are ardent Pelmanists. 

Professional men—lawyers, doctors, clergymen, 
teachers, artists, authors—have come to the knowledge that 
Pelmanism is a vital necessity to them, enabling them to 
surmount difficulties and achieve a greater degree of success 
in their vocations. 

Industrially, too, Pelmanism is a great force for good. 
Thousands of workers report rapid promotion and a higher 
’ppreciation of life as a result of their studies. 








What is the Secret of Pelmanism ? What is the magic 
of the tremendous stimulus and impetus it gives to the 
minds of its students ? 

There is no secret. 

There is no magic. 

The principles of Pelmanism have been and are plainly 
proclaimed far and wide. 

Everyone recognises that muscular health and efficiency 
come inevitably through well-balanced exercise. 

Pelmanism does for the mind what physical exercise 
does for the body. 

With this difference—Pelmanism is far more resultful. 


TEARING ASIDE THE VEIL. 


The minds of most mea are veiled by misunderstanding. 
Pelmanism tears aside this veil and shows you how your 
mind functions, and how you can make it function more 
efficiently. When you know your mind you are able to use 
it to better advantage, to enormously greater advantage. 

That is the simple explanation of the fact that Pelman- 
ism has grown to a mighty movement which you cannot 
afford to pass by. 

That is why the great and ever-lengthening roll ot 
Pelmanists contains the names alike of the most dis- 
tinguished people in the land and the most humble. 

That is also why our foremost thinkers after searching 
investigation have paid the most glowing tributes to the 
power of the ‘little grey books.” 

Educationally, Intellectually, and Socially, Pelmanism 
is a factor whose power must be felt to be fully appreciated. 
To thousands Pelmanism has meant intellectual rebirth. 
To thousands it has been the means of discovery of latent 
mental powers and unsuspected talents. Thousands who 
were wont to go inarticulate through life have learnt the 
joy of Self-expression. Tens of thousands, after only 
studying the first lesson, have hastened to write in glowing 
terms of the stimulus, sane optimism, encouragement, and 
courage imparted to their minds by its study. ‘“* You have 
opened my eyes,” ** Inow know myself—lI never did before,” 
*“I have found happiness in self-knowledge and self- 
confidence”; these are the phrases that occur over and 
over again in the steady and ever-widening stream of 
reports which come to the Pelman Institute. 

Whether you measure the value of Pelmanism in terms of 
the hard cash, intellectual vigour, moral strength or everyday 
happiness, you cannot fail to be satisfied with its results. 

WHAT IS YOUR OPINION P 

What is your opinion of Pelmanism, or rather, have you 
yet formed an opinion of Pelmanism ? 

You cannot arrive at an unbiassed and just judgment of 
Pelmanism until you have investigated it. 

You will assuredly admit that this assertion is fair. 

Despite the fact that the evidence on Pelmanism has 
been enthusiastically subscribed to by the most eminent 
authorities and the great mass of the general public, the 
Directors of the Pelman Institute feel that each individual 
is entitled to his or her own private judgment. That is why 
the case for Pelmanism as contained in ‘* Mind and Memory” 
and the literature which accompanies it, is open freely tor 
your individual consideration. 

Your judgment is final—you are never pressed to enrol. 
Your enrolment for the course is the expression of your own 
free will. 

Call to-day at the Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1, or, if you cannot call, 
apply by postcard (or letter). 

By return you will receive, gratis and post free : 

1. A copy of “Mind and Memory.” 

2. A reprint of “Truth’s” Report on Peimanism. 

3. Information enabling you to enrol on special terms. 

You incur no obligation by applying for these particu- 
lars. Get them to-day. You may have missed opportuni- 
ties in the past—don’t miss this one. Call or send for this 
information and see how you can fit yourself to take full 
advantage of the great opportunities now opening out before 
every man or woman who possesses a trained and efficient 
and Pelmanised mind. 

Overseas Addresses : 46-48 Market Street, Melbourne ; 
Temple Building, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban; Chow- 
patti Sea Face, Bombay. 


. 
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A CENTURY OF FAME 


as shippers of the finest Real Havana Cigars 
is a of which Bensons of Briste! are justly 
P 


Contiauity of management, expert supervision, 
and a determination to be satisfied with nothing 
but the best, are the reasons why “Bensons of 
= "is a mame synonymous with the choicest 
smokes. 


The following Special Selection of Rey 
del Mando Havana Cigars are offered ; Sandown 
Park, 84,- in 50's; Cedars, 108 - in + ate F 
Princes, 110'- in 100’s; Ranelagh, 128 - 
100’s; and Hurlinghams, 167.- in 100’ — 
all of exceptionally good quality. 


BENSONS' Supplies of various degrees of fine Havana 
oA _ Cigars to suit every smoker's palate are imported 
Cigar sent | by “Bensonsof Bristol,” who willdeal promp'ly : 
out i: tho- with all enquiries, which should state some idea | 


roughly ma- 
tured and 
ready for 
immediate 
enjoyment. 


of price, strength, and size required, 
REAL- L- HAVANAS 


BENSONS ¢ of BRISTOL 


1 RICHARD BENSON 
; CBS) SHIPPERS 
® « 59, Broad | Street, Bristol. 
2 











CHURCH CONGRESS, LEICESTER. 


OCTOBER 14, 15, 16, 17. 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS, to admit to all Meetings, except to those arranged 
for Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 7s. 6d. each, 








COMMUNICATIONS AS UNDER : 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS (remittance enclosed).—To the Hon, Secretaries, 
Church House, St. Martin's East, Leicester; or the $.P.C.K., 64 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1; the Church House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, $.W.1; 
and Mr. John Hart, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C, 2 

HOSPITALITY, HOTELS, &c.—To the Hon. Secretaries, Reception Com- 
mittee, St. Margaret's Vicarage, Leicester. 

OTHER MATTERS.—To the General Secretary, the Rev. W. 
Eliott, St. Peter's Vicarage, Leicester, 


Thompson 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture ia 


London at LOWEST PRICKS ior 
Excellenge ¢f Quality and Desiza, 
m. SPRIGGS & BGaru. 238-241 Tottenham CourthRd.,W.1 
NK IW READY. 


SEPTEMBER Sale List (32pp.) of Clean Second-hand (Surplus 
Library) Books and others, now offered at greatly reduced prices. 
Library subscriptions from £3 per annum. 

Sale list and library terms post free. 


DAY’S LI SRARY. LTD., 


6 Mount Street, W. 


AT OW READY.—A new CATALOGUE of an 1 extraordinary 
variety of BOOKS, all in new condition and offered at greatly redueed 
prices. Write for your copy to-day.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Book- 
celles, 55-57 Wigmore Street, W. 


Wea H RESORTS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS, 
With Maps, Illustrations, and Chapters on Climates, Baths, Sanatoria, Ke. 
AN AUTHORITATIVE WORK, 





Price 6s. net. Postage 6d, 
Warwick Square, E,C, 


_ Second Edition 
University of London Press, 


— 





—— 


zt 
Hew Publishing Mouse 


Philip Allan & Co., 


Quality Court, 
Chancerp Lane, 
London, WA.C. 2 





Publishers of Good Books. 

















Fine Old Virginia 
| Cork-tipped.Ovals 


Fpinet 


The SUPER 
CIGARETTE 





ene 


20 for V5 
Also in boxes of 
5O and 100 
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To Ex-Officers and 


others 


whose studies were interrupted 
during the War. 





To those whom War called upon to suspend 
important technical, educational, and profes- 
sional studies, the specially prepared Corre- 
spondence Courses of the Tutorial College 
come as a particular boon. By their aid the 
War gulf is bridged and the goal of your original 
aspirations brought once again within reach. 


Similarly, backward students, and those who 
are weak in a given subject, can recover lost 
ground, and so increase their rate of progress 
by means of this highly efficient correspondence 
tuition. 


As a method of teaching and means of con- 
veying ready understanding to the students, 
the Correspondence Tuition of the Tutorial 
College has been developed to the highest state 
of efficiency. The College knows and supplies 
exactly what direction and guidance the corre- 
spondence student needs. It fully understands 
his difficulties, and anticipates and simplifies 
them. Its training is individual and earnest, 
and the exercises are carefully graded for easy 
assimilation and rapid acquirement. 


The Tutorial College is recognised by educa- 
tionists and professional and commercial authori- 
ties to be the best staffed, organized, and 
directed institution of its kind. The staff is a 
Board of Specialists, always available for 
expert advice. Into their service is put their 
whole energy and outstanding ability. No 
more valuable training is to be had. 


The Correspondence Courses are constructed 
on the best educational experience, and com- 
piled from unequalled sources of information 
and specialized knowledge. ‘The work of the 
correspondence student is closely scrutinized, 
minutely checked, criticized and appraised by 
a tutor interested in producing the best in- 
dividual results and alive to the closest co- 
operation necessary between himself and the 
student. 


In whatever course of study you are in- 
terested, it will pay you to consult the Directors 
of the ‘Tutorial College. 


Call or send to-day for Prospectus and 
Table of Fees. 


The Tutorial College, 


30c ELMBANK CRESCENT, 
Charing Cross, GLASGOW. 



































“THIS TIMELY BOOK.” 


THE RECKONIN 


By 


The HON. JAMES M. BECK; 


Author of ‘‘ The Evidence in the Case.” 





Paper, 2s. 6d. net ; Cloth, 4s. net. 


** Mr. Beck’s former book on the war, ‘ The Evi- 
dence in the Case,’ probably did more to influence 
American favour than anything published on the 
war. His new book has all the literary qualities of 
its predecessor—a fine, juicy rhetoric, singular 
skill in the arrangement of facts, and felicity of 
illustration ; it has, in addition, gencrous senti- 
ment and an atmospliecre.’’—Tismes. 


““Mr. Beck, who knows the inside of American 
politics as well as any man living, is afraid lest 
misunderstanding should arise between his Hamlet 
and his Fortinbras, lest England and America 
should lose the fruits of victory through a failure 
to grasp the nettle strongly and tear it up by the 
roots,’’—Dajly Telegraph. 


“This timely book. . It is in the con- 
tinued co-operation for disinterested purposes of 
the two great English-speaking polities that Mr. 
Beck sees the one practical realisation of the 
Teague of Nations ideal.’—Morning Post. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
Publishers, London, E.C. 4. 


Macmillan & Co.'s Li 
acmillan o. Ss List 
Industry and Trade. 
A Study of Industrial Technique and Business Organiza- 
tion; and of their Influences ou the Conditions of variou: 
Classes and Nations. By ALFRED MARSHALL, 
Emeritus Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Cambridge. 8yo. 18s. net. 

The Daily Mail :—tThe difference between the New and _ thie 
Old Economists could not be better illustrated than it is by 
Professor Alfred Marshall’s big volume, ‘ Industry and Trade,’ 
which all who are trying to understand our difficulties and 
prospects ought to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest. 


The width and variety of the information brought 
No side of the subject is 


together give the book rare yalue. 
neglected.”’ 


The Army and Religion. 
An Enquiry and its bearing upon the Religious Life cf the 
Nation. With Preface by the BisHorp OF WINCHESTER. 
Crown 8yo._ 6s, net. 


"New Uniform and Cheap Edition of 
The Novels of Hugh Walpole. 


Crown 8vo. Red Cloth. 3s. met each. 


The Wooden Horse. Fortitude. 
Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill. Maradick at Forty. 
The Prelude to Adventure. The Duchess of Wrexe. 


The Land They Loved. A Story of 
Irish Life. By G.D.CUMMINS. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Westminster Gazette :—‘‘ It is a long time since we have 
read anything more refreshing than ‘ The Land They Loved.’ ’”’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Joun WHELDON 4 CO. have the largest stock in the country of Books 
in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions ant 
Icurnals of Learned Socictics, &c,, in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers, 

LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES:—Botanical, Zoological, Ornithological, Entomo- 
logical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c., 2d, each, post free. 

38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

Telephone; Gerrard 1412, 
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CHAT TO 
& WINDUS 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


By A. A. MILNE Containing: BELINDA; THE 
BOY COMES HOME; WURZEL-FLUMMERY ; THE 
LUCKY ONE ; THE RED FEATHERS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 





ECHOES OLD AND NEW 


By RALPH NEVILL. A series of vignettes of 
romantic persons and places. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. r2s. 6d. net. 


TALES OF TALBOT HOUSE 


By P. B. CLAYTON. Foreword by the EARL or 
Cavan. A Souvenir of Poperinghe and Ypres. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


DESIRE AND DELIGHT 


By F. E. PENNY. Mrs. Penny’s new Romance 
of Indian Life and Love. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


THEY WILL VERY SHORTLY PUBLISH 


ENJOYING LIFE 


and other Literary Remains of W. N. P. BAR- 
BELLION. Uniform with the same author’s 
famous “ Journal of a Disappointed Man”; now 
3rd Impression. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 





ARGONAUT & JUGGERNAUT 


By OSBERT SITWELL. 
New Age. 


Daring Poems of the 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


ROUND THE WORLD 
IN ANY NUMBER OF DAYS. 


By MAURICE BARING. A whimsical “ travel” 
book. With 5 Illustrations by B. T. B. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


RECENT SUCCESSES INCLUDE 


THE YOUNG VISITERS 


By DAISY ASHFORD. With a Preface by 
J. M. BARRIE. The wonderful novel by a little 
girl of nine, now in its 86th thousand. 

Sm. cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GAY-DOMBEYS 


By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON. With a Preface 
by H. G. WELLS. The remarkable novel, a 
sequel to ‘“ Dombey and Son,”’ which all are 
reading. 3rd imp. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF A 
DISAPPOINTED MAN 


By W. N. P. BARBELLION. With a Preface 
by H. G. WELLS. An extraordinary human 
document. ‘Third impression. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 





SEND FOR FULL ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 


97 & 99 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2 
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THE NELSON 
POPULAR LIBRARIES 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


2/- net NOVELS 


THE SAILOR. 
THE DARK FOREST. Hvucu Waporg, 
RICHARD YEA AND NAY. M. Hew.err, 


1/6 net NOVELS 
A CIGARETTE MAKER’S ROMANCE. 
F, Marion Crawrorp, 
MICAH CLARKE. A. Conan Doytg, 
TRISTRAM OF BLENT. ANTHONY Hope, 


EDINBURGH 
Non-Fiction Library, 2/6 net 


WATCHERS OF THE TRAILS. C. D. Rosents, 
FIELDS, FACTORIES, AND WORKSHOPS. 


Prince Kroporxr, 


NELSON CLASSICS 
1/6 net 


NEW SERIES. SUPERIOR PAPER. STRONGLY BOUND, 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. H. Beecner Srows, 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. CHARLES Dickens, 
OLIVER TWIST. CHARLES Dickeys, 
KENILWORTH. Sir WALTER Scott, 
LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. Lord Lytroy, 
CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. C, Reape, 


THE PEOPLE’S BOOKS 
1/3 net 


NEW SERIES. 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. C. Ranken, DSc. 
SWEDENBORG. L. B. pe Beaumont, D.Se. 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. M. C. Sturee, 
A HISTORY OF GREECE. E. FEeAreENSIDE, M.A, 
CHARLES DICKENS. SIDNEY Dark, 
VEGETABLE GARDENING. J. S. CuisHo, 


—————— NELSON BOOKS — : 
MERIT HAS MADE THEM FAMOUS 





J. C. Snarry, 








CHURGH AND STATE 


A VINDICATION OF 
ENGLISH ERASTIANISM 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Reprinted from the Spectator, with an 
Introduction by THE BISHOP OF 
CARLISLE on Tse ERASTIANISM 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 





PRICE SIXPENCE NET, by Post 74d. 





Published by W. SPEAIGHT & SONS LTD., 
98 & 99 Fetter Lane, London, H.C. 4. 
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New Books 





Constable’s 


NEW 6s. NOVELS NOW READY. 


ORANGES AND LEMONS 


Mrs. George Wemyss 
Author of ‘‘ The Professional Aunt,” ete. 


LOVE OF BROTMERS 
Katharine Tynan 
Author of ‘‘ Middle Years,” etc. 


THE LAIRD OF GLENFERNIE 
Mary Johnston 


Author of ‘‘ The Old Dominion,” etc. 
The Times Literary Supplement.— Miss Johnston’s task was vory difficult. 
The slow change of temper, almost of character, has been a pit that many an 
experienced writer has digged for his own discomfiture. Miss Johnston saw 
os pit, and, shirking nothing, deliberately and with entire success filled it in. 
. he has written a story which may be called genuinely spiritual.” 


In doing so 5 
Maud Diver's New Novel 


THE STRONG HOURS 


Author of ‘‘ Strange Roads,” etc. 
A new novel by Lady Gharnwood 
THE DEAN 


HOME FIRES IN FRANCE 
By Dorothy Canfield 
THE FOUR HORSEMEN 
By Vincente Blasco Ibanez 


2nd Imp. 





—_ 


NOW ADDED TO THE WESTMINSTER LIBRARY OF 


FICTION. 3s. 6d. NET. 
THE DREAM SHIP. Cynthia Stockley 


GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY G. 8S. Street 
Now included in the Pocket Edition. 28, 6d. net. 


UTILITY DUCKS AND GEESE 
Their Successful Rearing, Management and Marketing. 
By J. W. HURST, Poultry Correspondent of the Field. 
With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Pall Mall Gazette-—‘ Mr. Hurst's advice is sound and practical, and 
he gives his readers some excellent descriptions of the various breeds of ducks 
and geese aad their relative merits as layers and for the table.” 


COMMERCIAL EGG FARMING 
By 8. @. HANSON, From Practical Experience gained 
over @ period of years, 2nd Edn. Is. 3d. net, 


INSECT PESTS AND PLANT DISEASES 
IN THE VEGETABLE AND FRUIT 


GARDEN 
By F. MARTIN DUNCAN, F.R.M.S., F.R.P.8., Author of 
‘Our Insect Friends and Foes,” ‘‘ Wonders of Insect 
Life,’ ‘‘ Cassell’s Natural History,” etc. Illustrated, 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE FLOWER AND THE BEE 
Plant Life and Pollination. By JOHN H. LOVELL, 
Botanical Editor of *‘ The A.B.C. of Bee Culture.” Illus- 
trated from Photographs by the Author. 1063, 6d. net. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle—‘“... not only a botanist and entomologist, 
but ts also learned in Bee lore, the combination should be particularly effective. 
Mr. Lovell combines all these three roles and hig book benefits accordingly.” 


INDUSTRY AND HUMANITY 
By the Hon. W. L. MACKENZIE KING. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Statist—" His book will be of profound value to all who are concerned 
with the changing relations of labour, capital, management, and public interests.” 


INSTINCTS IN INDUSTRY 
-By ORDWAY TEAD. A Study of Working-class Psy- 
chology. 6s. net. 


The Nation.—“ is truly a book to be grateful for . . . approaches the 
@atter from the right standpoint, which is: How shall we organize industry 
% that its methods may square with the root facts of human nature.” 




















TERMS OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE 
By ALEX. RAMSAY. 3s. 6d. net. 


SIX THEOSOPHIC POINTS AND OTHER 
WRITINGS 


By JACOB BOEHME. Newly Translated into English by 
__YOHN ROLLESTON EARLE, M.A. 10s. Gd. net. 


THE ULTIMATE BELIEF 
By A. GLUTTON BROCK. 2s. 6d. net. 


—_— 


























LONDON : 10-12 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
THE MEMORIAL BIOGRAPHY OF 
W. G, GRACE 


By LORD HAWKE (President, M.C.C.), LORD HARRIS 
(Treasurer, M.C.C.), and Sir HOME GORDON, Bart. Iilus- 


trated. 21s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 
150 copies, 42s, net. 

The Country Life.—‘‘ A real picture of the man and the cricketer.” 

The Sunday Times.—“ . . . the finest cricket biography yet issued—one, indeed 


that is worthy of its subject.” 


1914. By LORD FRENCH 
Ist Edition is exhausted. 2nd Edition, with a New Pre- 
face by the Author, Now Ready. 21s. net. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MIDDLE YEARS,” ete. 


THE YEARS OF THE SHADOW 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 15s. net. 

Punch.—". . . As & companion for a solitary hour, with the printed werd 
to take the place of a pleasantly discursive voice, Mrs. Hinkson’s year-books 
could hardly be bettered. And often she has some illuminating thing to say 
about the men and women who called out what has clearly been a genius fer 
friendship. As for good stories, you will not be disappointed in the reasonable 
expectation of a score of them.” 











Edited by WILLIAM PAGE. With a Preface by Sir 
WILLIAM ASHLEY. Vol. I. (Historical Review), 32s. 
net. Vol. II. (Statistical Tables), 24s. net. 
The Spectator.—. . . It is highiy interesting and valuable . . . an excellent 
volume of statistics which will, we are sure, become a standard book of reference.” 
Chamber of Commerce Journal.—‘ Those interested in the reconstraction of 
British commerce and industry will undoubtedly find these two volumes of 
great value to them.” 
Ttoyd’s List —‘‘ This book will be widely read and the statistical tables care 
fully studied. They are food for thought.” 
The Westminster Gazette—“ These two volumes represent an instructive 
and valuable contribution to the history of our period, and contain a great 
deal of thoroughly sound and honest work.” 





THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS 
The intimate personal history of the grandson of John 
Quincy Adams, told by himself. 21s. net. 


The Spectator.—‘ It is a book that will bear reading again and again as the 
revelation of a remarkable character.” 

NOTES OF A CAMP FOLLOWER 
By E. W. HORNUNG. 6s. net. 

The Westminster Gazette —*. . . an admirable picture of the fine work that 
has been done in the Y.M.C.A. huts and of the men by whom they were so 
much apprectated.”” 

The Times Literary Supplement .—‘‘ Those first three days of the great offensive 
live again in Mr. Hornang’s pages . . . those who spent anxious hours in doomed 
Arras will read his account with fascination.” 


THE PEAK OF THE LOAD 
By MILDRED ALDRICH, Author of “A Hilltop on the 
Marne,” ‘* On the Edge of the War Zone.” 5s. net. 
Punch.—* A third of those happy little hilltop books... . As for the writing. 


that is as brave and humorously observant as ever... . The title, significant 
enough, is ‘The Peak of the Load.’” 

By ARCHIBALD HURD. 
THE BRITIGH FLEET IN THE GREAT 
WAR 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with a New Chapter 
on ‘* The Battle of Jutland and the Surrender.’ 7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily News —‘.. . tt elucidates points of technical interest ; it dissi- 
pates fogs of misunderstanding ; it justifies the magnificeat service with which 
it deals.” 


THE CLAIMS OF CAPITAL AND OF 


LABOUR 
By W. R. COOPER, Editor of the Llectrician. With a 
Prefatory Note by the Right Hon. G. H. Rozserts, M.P. 


2s, 6d. net. 


THE CALL OF THE NATION 
By ARTHUR HOOTON HUDSON, K.C. Is. Gd. not. 


ANIMAL LIFE AND HUMAN PROGRESS 
Edited by Prof. ARTHUR DENDY, F.R.S. 10s. 6d. net 
This volume is the outcome of a course of nine public lectures 
delivered at King’s College, London, by distinguished men of 
science. 


KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND 


Edited by ROBERT S. RAIT, M.A., and WILLIAM PAGE, 
F.S.A. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net each, 


FIRST VOLUMES. 























HENRY Wl. By L. F. SALZMANN, B.A., F.S.A. 
HENRY Vil. By GLADYS TEMPERLEY, Fellow of Newnham 


College, Cambridge. 
HENRY ¥. By R. MOWAT. 
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THE MEDICI PRINTS 


The following subjects, recently OUT OF PRINT, are expected again to be available durine th 
next 6-10 weeks. As, in some cases, only limited quantities will be ready for issue before Christmas, 
those wishing to be certain of receiving copies should enter their names at once.» Orders will be dealt 
with—so far as supply allows—in strict rotation. No money should be sent, except for subjects marked + 
which are virtually ready for issue. Prices in [....] are approximate: the exact figure will be advised 
when the final costs are known, 


Printed 

Surface. Price. 
*ABBOTT, L. F.. .. Horatio Viscount Nelson N.P. Gallery .. 19} x 16 17s. 6d. (postage 1s, 6d.) 
*LIPPI, Lippo .. The Holy Family <a ee, ome ~~. © S34. 2m [ -» éd.) 
*HALS, FRANZ .. The Laughing Cavalier Hertford House... 19 x 15} 23s. . »wiote 6d.) 
The following—RKembrandt and Raebuyn—should be in stock by November. 
REMBRANDT .. The Young Warrior .. — « asa ss ( 4, 4s. 9d.) 
RAEBURN .. .. Boy with a Rabbit .. Burlington House 24 x 18} 37s. . « “ie gd.) 


Of the 12 following subjects, the Society’s Sole Agents in Germany have reported certain stocks stili on hand, also 
balances of Editions undelivered but printed at August Ist, 1914. A requisition has been made for these, and on the 
assumption that delivery will be made within 6-8 weeks, the subjoined particulars are here given. 


RAPHAEL .. .. ‘The Sistine Madonna .. Dyesden.. -- 38 x 27} [60s.] (postage 2s. od.) 
RAPHAEL .. .. ___ Ditto (detail) -. Dresden .. 19 x 14% [228.6d.]( ,, 18. 64) 
RAPHAEL .. .. Madonna della Tenda .. Munich 224 x 18 [32s.6d.}( ,, Is. od) 
CORREGGIO .. The Holy Night (detail). Dresden .. 153 X 112 [17s.6d.}( ,, 15. 6d) 
TITIAN oe .. The Tribute Money .. Dresden .. 2I x 15% [30s] ( ,, Is. gd) 
VERMEER .. .. The Pearl Necklace .. Berlin... -- 22 x18 ([30s.| ( 4, Is. gd) 
TERBORCH .. The Concert... -. Berlin... «- 22 x 17) [308] ( — ,, Is. od.) 
CLAUDE .. .. ALandscape with Figures Dresden .. «+ 15% x 204 [35s] ( ,, 15. Od) 
WATTEAU .. .. Legon d’Amour.. .. Potsdam.. -- 17 x24 [358] (  ,, Is. od) 
HOLBEIN .. .. Georg Gisze.. -- Belin .. -» 19h x17 [358] (  ,, Is. Od) 
VELASQUEZ (?) .. Capt.Bartolommaens BorroBerlin .. -- 25 x15 (35s) ( 4, 1s. gd) 
MURILLO .. .. St. Anthony (defail) .. Berlin... -» 14 x10 [17s.6d.j](  ,, Is. 6d) 


The Society regretfully states that several further subjects are likely temporarily to pass out of print during the next 
few months. Every efiort will be used to renew stock as rapidly as possible. Meanwhile the following New Plates are 
rapidly advancing towards completion, ‘Those desiring final details are invited to forward their names and addresses 
for registration. 


Printed Surface. Price. 
HOBBEMA .. -. The Avenue, Middelharnis .. ob. (es ue aa 25 x 18} .. ee — 
VAN EYCK .. ..» Man with a Turban as io. an on os (ES FE xe “* -— 
MANTEGNA .. .. Madonna of the Rocks es oe Diab ..0 oo OES 8 ve oe 228. 1s. 3d.) 
PESELLINO .. .. “The Madonna, Child and Saints .» DorchesterHouseIo x 9 .. ee — 


“SEA POWER” 


rhe group of 8 .reproductions, all in colour, especially authorized by the Committee of The Imperial War 
Museum, to be issued for The Medici Modern Art Society (England) I,td., will be issued at the approx- 


imate dates below :— 
“DER TAG” 


Being the official painting by Major Charles Pears, R.M., of the (sometime) surrendered German I'leet at Anchor 
off Inchkeith on the afternoon of November 22nd, 1918. Printed surface 16 x 27} ins., paper 25 x 35 ins. 
Prints, each £2 2s.: 200 Proofs signed by the Artist, £5 5s.: also 200 Remarque Proofs, {10 10s.: Postage 2s, 
THE REMARQUE PROOFS WILL BE SIGNED BOTH BY THE ARTIST 
AND BY ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET LORD BEATTY, O.M., G.C.B. 
Dates: Remarque Proofs about October 1st; Artist's Proofs about November 1st; Prints late November. 
“A CONVOY, NORTH SEA, FROM N.S. 7, 1917.” By SIR JOHN LAVERY, A.R.A. Printed surface 
IQ X 21 ins., paper 28 x 30ins. Reproduced by the Medici process of colour collotype ; 150 proofs signed by 
the Artist, £5 5s. net (’n October). Prints £2 2s. net (in November). Packing and postage Is. gd. 
A SERIES OF SIX PICTURES, each of about 180 square inches (nominal, 15 x 12 ins.), in Medici quality 
four-colour process, suitably mounted. Size of mounted print, 24 x 18}ins. Each 12s. 6d. (13s. od. post free), 
or £3 3s. the set (post free) in a strong wrapper. Of each picture, 100 copies, signed by the Artist, price £1 11s. 6d. 


each. Postage of Proofs, each 2s. 6d. (or 3s. Od. the set). Ready: Early in October 
SIR JOHN LAVERY, A.R.A.: MAJOR C. PEARS, R.M.: 
(1) Anti-Aircraft Tyneside, 1917. (3) Dazzled—H.M.S. ** Ramillies”’ in a Gale. 
(2) Scapa Flow. (4) Camouflage—H.M.S “‘ Fearless,’’ Mother Ship 
LIEUT. R. SMITH, R.N.V.R.: to Submarines. 
(6) The Battle of Jutland—H.M.5 “ Conqueror ”’ (5) Steam Pinnaces at Forth Bridge and Hawes 
in foreground. Pier. 


full particulars will be found in the special ““SEA POWER ”’ Prospectus, illustrated, free on reqtiest. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Completely revised Catalogues of THE MEDICI PRINTS (250 illustrations, One 
Shilling, post free): also of the BOOKS published for The Medici Society by Mr. Iee Warner (post free ale 
at press. As the Revised Prices are numerous, intending Purchasers should send for these. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD 


ART PUBLISHERS BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING. 
SOLE PUBLISHERS TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
LONDON: 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 1. LIVERPOOL : 63 Bold Street. 


SSS ==! 
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